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A Study Exercise Earns $750 


HEN WE take hold of a writer who 

hasn't sold or is in trouble and make 
a success of him, or her, here is what often 
happens: In his first letter to us he says 
he needs help with a plot or wants assist- 
ance in selling or needs blue penciling and 
then adds: “I don’t need a course.” In the 
letters I read daily from writers over the 
country I read this phrase again and again. 
I look at some of their work and see at 
ence that they do need a course, and a 
good one, one which will teach them some 
of the basic essentials of the art they are 
attempting to practice. I tell them this. 
They resist; they've had a course; they've 
read a book; they went to college; they're 
just naturally bright and learn everything 
by instinct or something. 

















NELMA HAYNES 
| 
I read more of their work; they continue to make the same mistakes; they begin 
asking questions, good questions; they realize how much they don’t know: and 
then they say: “Perhaps I do need your course after all.” Now they get to work 
and really make progress. Their mistakes disappear. The amateurs become pro- 
fessionals and if they have patience, they sell. 


Take Mrs. Nelma Haynes, 4315 Western St., Dallas, Texas, who has just sold 
the first story written after taking our course in the Fundamentals of Fiction to 
American Magazine for $750. The idea for this story. first appeared as part of an 
assignment in her study. We told her how good it was. Says Mrs. Haynes to you: 
“Study with the Uzzells if you need help with your plotting and want to learn how 
to find unusual, interesting and editorially acceptable story ideas.” 





Drop us a card or write a letter asking for our pamphlet, “Literary Services”, 
which discusses agents and critics and contains advice from noted story writers and 
novelists we have helped. It is free and will be sent by return mail. A manuscript 
criticism costs $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 for a collaborative criticism with 
replotting if necessary. These fees cover single manuscripts, fact or fiction, not 
exceeding 5,000 words; for additional words a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative 
Technique” for story writers is $3, and our “Technique of the Novel” for novelists, a 
new book, is $3.50; either or both sent by return mail on order. 


If you want to sell... see Uzzell 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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TELLS YOU 


How to Write 
and Sell a Novel 


The trade secrets of one of 
America’s most successful novelists 


@ How to make money out of writing 

®Why novels are more lucrative than 
short stories 

@ What kind of person makes the best 
novelist 

@ How to choose a subject 

@ How to discover your own technique 

@ How to use your subconscious mind in 
writing 

® How to submit a novel for publication 

® How to avoid editors’ changes 

® How to be your own publisher 

.. all the truth and nothing but the truth about 

Authors’ Agents, Publishers, Editors, Literary 

Teas, Critics, How Bestsellers Are Born. 


JACK WOODFORD is one of today’s most widely-read 
novelists. His 18 books have sold a total of 4 milliorm 
copies in all editions. He has taught thousands of writers 
how to write. Now, in HOW TO WRITE AND SELL A 
NOVEL, he explains in one brash, unorthodox book all 
the lessons that he has learned through 2 decades of 
creating and marketing his own successful writing. 

Whether you are a writer—or just a reader who 
wants to know the real story of what goes on in authors’ 
minds and publishers’ offices—you’ll be amazed and 
enlightened by this revealing information on what kind 
of novel is salable, how to go about writing it, and how 
to sell your novel when you've got it written. Only $3.00 


SEND NO MONEY NOW, unless you wish. Examine this 
book free for 10 days. If it does not tell you more of the 
important trade secrets of successful novel-writing than any 
other book you've ever read, return it for a full refund. 
Just mail this coupon. 


ee ee ee 


THE WOODFORD PRESS, 40 E. 23 St.,N. Y.10 


Please send me HOW TO WRITE AND SELL A NOVEL @ 
$3.00. When the postman delivers it, I will deposit 
with him $3.00 plus a few cents postage. If not com- 
pletely delighted, I may return the book in 10 days 
tor a full refund of purchase price. 


ADDRESS 


CITY......++ erceee evstovesupeascoones ZONE 


0D Check here if you wish to save postage by remitting 
now. ° 


Peete ees see 
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The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digut Publishing Co. Montnly. 


$2.00 the year. 


ol, 29, No. 2. Entered as second class matter, April, 1921, at the Post 


ffice, Cincinnati, O 











Macmillan Company 
WELCOMES NEW WRITERS 


The Macmillan Company has always been 
eager to find promising new writers and to 
help them become established as prominent 
and successful authors. During 
Macmillan published first novels by the fol- 


lowing young Americans: 


ASTRID VALLEY 
Marching Bonnet 


LAWRENCE SCHOONOVER 
The Burnished Blade 


ALLAN LYON 
Toward An Unknown Station 


DAVID WESTHEIMER 
Summer on the Water 


JOHN W. WILSON 
High John the Conqueror 


B. C. JEFFERSON 
Fair Havens 


So do not hesitate to communicate with us 
when you have work in progress or com- 
pleted. It will be given thoughtful considera- 


tion—for it is to our own advantage to dis- 


cover new talent. 


Editorial Depariment 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue 
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Hard-Hitting Male Appeal 
Sir: 


As in the past, Esquire is first of all looking 
for hard-hitting stories with masculine appeal, 
We are publishing more pieces in the mystery, 
western and adventure categories and fewer of 
the high-brow, or mood, sketches. In both articles 
and fiction we like a lively, sparkling style. From 
our end it seems that free-lance writers these 
days are too eager to write and are sloppy in 
their thinking. In other words, many of the 
stories that are submitted to us should never have 
been written. They are carelessly conceived and 
simply not worth telling. The best remedy for 
this ailment is, possibly, to read carefully and 
thoroughly at least a half dozen issues of the 
magazine to which you are intending to submit 
your piece. 

We are using on the average of 12 to 15 
stories and articles a month. We pay on accept 
ance, and the price varies according to length, 
merit, suitability of the item for Esquire and 
the author’s professional standing. Rates are 
from $150 to $750 or more. An obviously un- 
suitable story is rejected in less than a week. 
Borderline pieces take longer—from two weeks to 
a month, 

FreDERIC BIRMINGHAM, 
Managing Editor, Esquire, 
Esquire Bldg., Madison at 46th, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Local Boy... 
Sir: 

Just a line to let you know what one of yout 
°48 contest winners is doing. 

This year I have sold four short stories to 
second-class magazines of about fourteen sub 
mitted. I have sold a series of ten radioplays to 
Radioplay, Inc., of Hollywood, for a flat 350, 
each estimated at 20-24 minutes playing. I sold 
my book, “Basis for Reprieve,’ to Harper 
Brothers for publishing. Harry Shaw is doing the 
editing and the consultations. The 214-page book 
is a condensation of the civil rights program and 
what it means in relation to the true democracy. 
I spent exactly four months, seven days a week, 
on the research end, with advisement from Dr. 
Curtis MacDougall, dean of Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. 

Too, this year, I’ve had two travelogues ap 
pearing through King Features Syndicate, ont 
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describing my Latin American adventure, the 
other my travels in Occupied Japan. 

Wiruram H. WEtcH, 

Sports Department, 

The Morning Star, 

Wilmington, N. C. 


© See next month's WD for an announcement on 
the 1949 short-short contest.—Ed. 


Professionally Speaking 
Sir: 


Though I have free-lanced for over twenty 
years, I’m still wondering why people, in general, 
stop me on the street corner and put me through 
the third degree pertaining to writing. Usually 
they begin by asking if I’m still writing. Do I 
sell everything I write and about how many 
stories do I write in a year? Have I sold any- 
thing lately? 

These people don’t ask the local minister if 
he’s still preaching, or the family lawyer how 
many cases he’s won in court. Their physician 
would be quite surprised if they asked him how 
many major operations he’s performed—or how 
many of his patients died. 

Very few people realize that writing is a pro- 
fession. They admit that the professional business 
woman hasn’t time for social activities; they 
don’t expect jher to get the afternoon off to at- 
tend a stork shower. They exclaim over the gift 
she sends and remark that Mrs. So-and-So is 
awfully “‘sweet.” 

But after I’ve driven twenty-five miles to select 
a pair of bootees for the same shower; after I’ve 
gift-wrapped them and mailed them to the forth- 
coming little citizen, I’m called “snobbish” and 
> because I didn’t attend. 

Neiur C. WHITLATCH, 
Route 1, Box 2-A, 
Bonanza, Ore. 


“queer 


Ah! Brazil! 
Sir: 

Reading “Filling the Well Again,’ by Arthur 
Burks, was reminiscent of my tour of duty with 
the U. S. N. Ah! Brazil, you land of enchant- 
ment! I didn’t get into the interior, but I saw 
enough to give me the urge to return. 

I wonder if the adventuring Mr. Burks recalls 
seeing Jangadas: rafts with great, billowing white 
sails. Intrepid, dark-skinned natives use these 
flimsy crafts to fish. I often used to watch them, 
miles out at sea, buffeted and beaten by wind 
and wave, and wondered how they kept together. 

Then there are the carnivals of Brazil. For 
three days and nights the people of Recife go 
wild. People wearing garish costumes form pro- 
cessions and dance through the streets. I joined 
one of those processions and the feeling that 
filled those people about me filled me also and I 
threw my head back, shouting insanely and 
mimicking their. steps and actions. Any of my 


Already Sold Two Articles, 
Halfway Through Course 


“As I enter the last half of my 
training, I know I have gained in 
knowledge and confidence far more 
than the tuition price. Two feature 
articles I submitted to the Boston 
Post have been accepted. My sug- 
gestion to all would-be-writers is— 
earn to write the right way, 
tena N.IL.A.’.”,-—Mrs. Miriam A. 
Hayes, Savannah Beach, Ga. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to-think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind, 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a nonpeper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of al ‘ages to 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain thei 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $1 00. : P T 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers, Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don't tell you to read this author and that 





author or to study his tre. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Zach week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. * Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tious are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 


approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns’a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 





VETERANS: 


waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what 7 
to do about it. This course 
A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE approved 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925.) 


for 
Veterans’ 


Training 














omy aper Institute of Ameri 
xo fan Avenue, New York “46, N. Y. 


ans me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 


tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Waiter’s Dicest, Sam 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address 


( ) Cheek here if yon a are eligible under the G. 1. BIN of Rights. 
All corr jal. No salesman will call. 7-A-599 


Copyright 1949, aero Institute of America 

















DOU BLEDAY 


salutes 


Writer’s Digest 


and its 


subscribers 


and announces the forthcoming publication of 
these important books about writers and writing: 


| WANTED TO WRITE 
by Kenneth Roberts March 10th @ $3.50 


WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page 
by Glenn Gundell February 3rd @ $5.95 














Want an Honest-to-Goodness, He!p- 

ful Criticism of Your Manuscript! 
I AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT I do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
I think it stinks, I will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—I will suggest how to 
decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 words, 
it’s a darn good service. 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 














friends seeing me that night would have had me 
shipped back to the States for psychiatric treat. 
ment. 

I saw men drinking in the cafes and some 
held bottles of a colorless liquid which they 
poured into some unsuspecting person’s beer, 
This mixture was supposed to cause temporary 
insanity. Shootings, knife stabbings, and general 
disorder were commonplace during the carnival, 

I often used to wonder what sort of stories 
O. Henry would have written had he gone 
farther south, instead of stopping at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Emit StTaszpo, 
11 Walnut St., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


For Smart Young Women 
Sir: 

Mademoiselle is a magazine for young women 
from 18 to 30: college girls, career girls, young 
marrieds and young mothers. It’s an_intelli- 
gent audience, interested in good fiction and in 
serious as well as entertaining articles. 

We aim, of course, to publish stories of high 
literary quality. We feel that a proportion 
of our fiction should reflect the point of view 
of our readers, and so we like to publish authors 
of real merit in their age group as well a 
writers who have already earned some reputation. 
Mlle has published many “‘first stories.” We 
prefer for all manuscripts to run from 2500 to 
3500 words in length. All submissions are care- 
fully read, but the office is not geared to give 
individual and detailed criticism to any stories 
other than those which come close to our goal. 
Payment, on acceptance, is from $250 to $500, 
and on occasion even higher. 

Since each issue of Mlle is built around a 
definite theme, unsolicited articles rarely fit into 
our pages. Some of the themes which occur 
annually or semi-annually are What’s New 
(either the January or the March issue), College 
(August), Mothers and Babies (July), Jobs and 


Futures (February and September) and Look 
Where You’re Going (the May travel issue). 


Our other issues are keyed to special, one- 
time themes—for instance, in the past, Seeing 
Things (on ghosts and the supernatural), Af 
Home Outdoors, Latin America. 

Mlle believes that its readers are interested in 
contemporary trends and in the world about 
them. Therefore our articles have dealt with 





DO YOUR WORDS MAKE CENTS OR DOLLARS? 


Let Us Show You How to Obtain the Maximum From Scripts. 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
Sales Analysis—Criticism—Editing—Ghosting—Typing 
Please send stamp for Pamphlet G 
Kew Gardens, New York 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 








Virginia 9-7808 
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such varied subjects as existentialism, be-bop, 


careers in the circus, and European Recovery - 

and the United States. Articles on subjects Oreetings 
which require extensive, perhaps technical, 

knowledge (medicine, psychology, art, etc.) are a 


written in layman’s language by experts in their 


articular fields. 
‘ Our monthly features and columns are written EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


either by the staff or by regular contributors. It 


is seldom indeed that we buy an_ unsolicited . . 

am The National Catholic Monthly 
Because of our qualifications and restrictions, 

it is best for a writer to submit his idea for an Over 500,000 Circulation 


article either in a letter or an outline. Payment 


for non-fiction ranges from $10 for a small idea 1307 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 


to $500, with an occasional higher rate for an 






























author with a well-established name. 


For the most part, we have found that many of FOUND! 
c 


our would-be contributors have no knowledge of 


the magazine. Judging from the unsolicited Your old friend—the typist with a heart. 50c 
manuscripts we receive each month, it would be per 1000 words, carbon and postage free. 
safe to say that the authors of three-fourths of Try me and end your typing worries. 


the fiction submitted have no idea of the kind 


of story we publish and that the authors of nine- V. GLENN CASNER Repton, Ky. 













tenths of the articles and poems submitted are 





unfamiliar with the material we use and the H 


structure of the magazine. GOOD {ijt kK. IN 1949! 


CyrILLy ABELs, 





oe — MAGAZINE MANAGEMENT 

ademoiselle, 

122 E. 42nd St., [ COMPANY 

N. Y. 17, N. Y. 366 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Jj 

















POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


wishes to thank those authors: whose fine work 
has made possible the building of a circulation that 


tops all others in the all-fiction field. 


With the most comprehensive coverage of story types we are always 
in need of good stories, always on the lookout for new 
authors—and our editors are always willing to work with and 


encourage writers whose manuscripts show promise. 


The market which is never bought up extends to all authors—old and 







new—its best wishes for a productive and prosperous year. 


205 East 42nd Street 










New York 17, N. Y. 
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from 
all your friends 
at 
THE 
THRILLING 
GROUP 


* 


BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
10 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly typed. Free carbon. 
Extra first and last page. 
50c Per Thousand Words 


PHIL TRAVER 


The Dunrovin 
LAKE HILL, N. Y. 








Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

We need some stories of about 500 words, full 
of action and imagery, and with susperise to the 
end, which the child 6 or 7 will enjoy reading 
and the younger child will enjoy hearing. All the 
better if there is humor or self-sacrifice and 
struggle for a worthy purpose. 

We will pay $15.00 for those acceptable. Pay. 
ment following publication. 

Our interest is in quality of story rather than 
writing experience of the author. 

Garry CLEVELAND MyYERs, 
Editor, Highlights for Children, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


Busy Reader 
Sir: 

I have been a reader of Writer’s Dicest 
since the day I was big enough to peck my first 
typewriter and draw my first reasonable facsimile 
of “Jiggs.” 

Since that day I have, thanks to WD, been 
published in more than 100 national and local 
publications, with hundreds of gag-cartoons and 
humorous illustrations, three comic strips, many 
news fillers, a few short stories and poems. 

I have a full-time commercial art job and in 
my spare time I gag-cartoon, and in my spare, 
spare time, write. During the past two years 
there hasn’t been one issue of WD that hasn’t led 
my work to one or two markets that have pro- 
duced favorable results. 

WALLACE 
Box 1491, 
Salt Lake 11, Utah. 


(“Watiy”’) AsHBy, 


Shades of Li'l Abner 
Sir: 


“Far be it from me,” I said to myself, “to 
criticize a worthy publication like WD, i.e., the 
use of the word “gregariousness” on page 18 of 
your November issue. As it was apparently used 
to mean “verbosity,” I concluded that this might 
be an optional meaning of the word. 

However, thumbing through the September 
issue, I came across the word “irregardless” on 
page 25. To my knowledge, the only part of 
the U. S. A. where that word is considered 
correct is Dogpatch. 

LowELL WHITTAKER, 
4423 Oxford Ave., 
Montreal, Canada. 











EST. 1919 


For studio presentation. Published story 
writers, 10% commission on sales only. 
New writers, reasonable reading fee. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 
FACTS ABOUT WRITING & SELL- 
ING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 
Ba YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, ASSOCIATE 


WE NEED GOOD SCREEN STORIES 


IT'S FREE TO ALL 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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Southwest Travel 
Sir: 

Arizona Highways is a monthly publication 
devoted to travel subjects, mainly dealing with 
Arizona and the Southwest. Our price for articles 
is 2c per word. If the writer goes to a lot of 
trouble we try to do a little better than that. 

We pay $3 to $10 for black-and-white photo- 
graphs used in the magazine and from $15 to 
$25 for color, 2%4x3% or larger. About 80% of 
the copy used is 4x5. We do not use 35 mm. In 
color we try to use pictures large and to give 
adequate credit to the photographer. 

We buy only first publication rights and all 
material is the property of the contributor. We 
pay 50c a line for poetry. 

While sometimes because of the pressure of 
business we cannot keep up on this schedule, we 
try to give an answer to all material submitted 
within a week after it arrives in the office. We 
welcome any suggestions that any contributor 
may wish to make and all ideas are given serious 
thought. 

RaymonpD Carson, Editor, 
Arizona Highways, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Anybody Want to Help? 
Sir: 

I’ve just finished reading the issues from April 
to December that accumulated in my mail box 
while I made a trip around the world as Third 
Engineer on the S.S. President Monroe. 

I wish that I could write about my sojourns 
in the bombed areas of Nagasaki, the Sphinx in 
Egypt, Massua in the Red Sea, colorful Venice, 
beautiful Stockholm. 

Is there any story in how I fell overboard in 
the Panama Canal, was attacked in a street fight 
in Chile, got shipwrecked in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, rolled for my bankroll in Ceylon, bitten 
by an ocelot that we were bringing from Siam 
to the Madison, Wis., Zoo? All this and much 
more happened, yet those rejection slips still 
come, 

an any readers advise me, please, where to 
start ? 
Sw Levy, 
1373 Page St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


New Twist 
Sir: 

A new twist to an old adage that seems good 
to live by is: What you don’t know hurts you 
most when you’re trying to tell it. I had always 
figured it applied only to difficulties in, conversa- 
tion. But, since doing some primitive dabbling in 
the writing field, I find it particularly adaptable 
to one of the great bug-a-boos encountered by 
all writers—Plausibility. 

Dennis E. Wonn, 
331 Pennsylvania St., 
Vallejo, Calif. 





Name 


700 SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us—and we've al- 
ways told you that we train be- 
ginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Outstand- 
ingly successful SSW student is 
first 
sales we made while she was a 
student, and who has gone on to 


Marcia Daughtrey, whose 





make over 700 sales since then. 
Her profit on her small invest- 
ment on this course runs into many thousand percent. 

We mention this author, and others like her, be- 
cause she, and they, are examples of what we mean 
when we say that SSW students sell and continue 
selling. 


Marcia Daughtrey 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated 
with us. For years we have proved that big names have 
no monopoly on sales. $.$.W. students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their share of 
checks. We are proud of the fact that we train beginners 
to sell their very first stories at good rates. Since all work 
is personal and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL —INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will 
tell you about the students who started selling while they 
were still working with us, and others who have estab- 
lished themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales 
were made through our selling agent, one of the best 
in the business, who will handle your salable course 
stories on a straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 


cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York I7, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Address 


the State of New York. 











WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 


350,000 words. 
sample sheet. 

Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Write for particulars and 








Best Wishes 


| to all those writers 

| who contributed to the 

: Street & Smith Publications 
| during 1948 — and 

| to those who did not. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction"’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 

















Just Needed a Little Push 
Sir: 

What swell people read the DicEst! In the 
October issue, I let go with a note telling the 
whole world how I felt about writing. I men. 
tioned I was the world’s most  unsuccessfyj 
wri‘ >r, mainly because of procrastination. 

Since then I have been receiving some of the 
most wonderful letters anyone ever got. Letter 
from big-time novelists and little would-be’s; 
letters from ghostwriters, agents and, yes, even 
a busy editor tock time away from his blue 
pencil to write me. I acknowledged them all ex. 
cept one from a lady writer of mystery novels, 
who requested that I spend whatever time | 
would spend writing an answer to her letter to 
getting something of my own into the mails, 
These letters were full of advice and friendly 
en¢ouragement; some of them were half a dozen 
single-spaced pages. It seemed all the successful 
writers wanted to share their technical devices 
with me. 

Were those letters a help? I now have more of 
my stuff in the mails than ever before at one 
time. My main trouble, finding time to write, 
has finally been solved. 

WILKIE CONNER, 
1618 McFarland Ave., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


How About Dr. Kildare? 
Sir: 

A $500 prize will be awarded by the National 
Society for Medical Research for the best article 
published in a popular magazine during the 
period January 1 to May 1, 1949, which de- 
scribes the growth of a medical development 
including an account of the experimental work 
leading to its realization. 

For complete details and entry blanks, write: 

NaTIONAL Society For 

MeEpIcAL RESEARCH, 
25 East Washington St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 


Award Discontinued 
Sir: 

We have recently received a number of in- 
quiries regarding the New Writers Awards which 
sponsored in conjunction with Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 


we 


The Awards were discontinued on May 1, 
1948, but we will, of course, be glad to consider 
at any time, with a view to regular publication, 
manuscripts by new writers. 

Guiapys ScHWARCz, 

Editorial Department, 

Doubleday G Company, Inc., 
14 West 49th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Next Stop—SEP! 


ae ? What About JANUARY 3rd 


Since I give all credit for the writing success 
I have achieved to the WriTER’s Dicest, I have 
formed the habit of reporting to you once a 





when the December (and Christmas) bills 


year concerning my progress in this bewildering start coming? How would a nice fat 

game of free-lance writing. check from us look toward the end of 
te) Vv article i 

Having sold over fifty articles and fiction is eel? Goats 

yarns this year from a flat footed start three 

years ago, I am amazed by the intricacies of Geta copy of our current issue from your 


the writing business and am thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is, as my sales managers used to 
tell me, 90 per cent perspiration and only 10 | we buy (we're particular) and write one 


dealer, see what kind of Western stories 








per cent inspiration. for us. We promise quick reading and 


I’ve learned that it is the “‘little incidents” of heck f . 
: eck so ter if we accept the story. 
life that furnish the plots and material for the ? seals - ” Y 


best yarns rather than the complicated, long And a Happy New Year 
thought over and usually far fetched outlines, 
and I am now eyeing that narrow, but hard to to you from us. 


cross gap between “top grade pulp” and “slick,” 


wondering if I have the technique yet to ne- RANCH ROMANCES 














gotiate it. Ten to fifteen 6000 word pulp yarns, 515 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
turned out each month, are getting to be quite a 
chore—besides, it’s hard on typewriter bearings. SUCCESSFUL COACH FOR 15 YEARS 
Francis H. Ames WILL PERSONALLY CRITICIZE YOUR MS. 
a ‘ ort inert Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, rit 
Fishing Editor, $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB 
Hunting and Fishing Magazine MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE’ S HOW! (Basic Technique)........+.+. $1.00 
Dundee, Oregon. 2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). ........1.: :00 
3—WRITE LET’S OT (Plo for everything). .......+. 2.50 
4—WRITEF re ELL os ce Technique)....... oO 
5—WRITERS ARN TO EA approach t writing) 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT “SHORTS “3 types explained) -+» 3.00 
21312 Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Mlinois 





Miracle Story 


Sir: MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


This is to report a first sale. 
Title of story is “A Miracle in Abeyance,” Assign this important work to an ex- 
sold to Life With Music, at 5617 Hollywood pert. Publishers recommend my services. 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28, California; and when 


Editor Richard Drake Saunders gave me a check, ELSIE AUGENBLICK 








I observed the bookkeeping notation on it read: VAnderbilt 6-0492 
Story—A Miracle. 342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
If others have stories to submit it might be £ 


well for them to ask about the musical tie-up. It 


is slight, but desired. ELEANOR KING ° 


This magazine is getting started; rates are Author's Representative 
low but my check was on acceptance. BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
CLARENCE E. KEARNEY, * ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
: ® International Placement 
1350 Linden Ave., 19 W. 44th — Room 900 
Glendale 1, Calif. MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 














WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS |) 


STORIES e $1,230 for a magazine story! 
e $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
e@ $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
NOVELS @ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
@ Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BOOKS . 


BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
if you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell — we can 
help you. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


a be bg Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 


home and abroad. 


, 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Diary of a Free-Lancer 
® 
‘Sir: 

I’ve always wanted to write you, ever since I 
copped off third prize in your first short-short 
story contest. I was nineteen at the time. Be- 
cause you thoughtfully tucked in a $5.00 check 
as a prize, I walked on air for days. Well, that 
was about sixteen years ago. 

Writer’s Dicest was always as close to me as 
my toothbrush. During World War II, I served 
as a Marine. I didn’t get much chance to scan 
the mag then, but when I got out I found that 
I had saved a tidy pile of back copies along with 
a tidy hunk of folding money. 

A gal friend, Gertrude, gathered together her 
bankroll, scooped up her eight-year-old son and 
a few other trinkets. I hastened to a friend’s 
house for my Scottie. 

We acquired a °34 Hudson terraplane coupe 
with no hood. It worried us, seeing the insides 
hanging out so badly, but she was ours, and we 
named her Genevieve. 

Genevieve took us grudgingly to the tall pine 
country. I don’t think she had ever seen a hill 
before, and when she hit the mountains the old 
girl got a bad case of the shakes. But she got us 
there, and we lived for a couple of months in mv 
folks’ cabin. Then we decided to strike out for 
ourselves. 

We bought ten acres of timber land, and 
cleared the top of a hill, feverishly chopping 
down small oaks and manzanita. We cut a road 
by hand about six hundred feet in length. 

We designed a two room garage house. We 
figured all the specifications, and we built every 
bit of it ourselves. We also built a tool shed, and 
we made a Chic Sale building. 

It still didn’t dawn on me that sooner or 
later I would have to turn to free-lance writing 
as a profession, and stop dawdling about it. I 
took a job in a big utilities company. I worked 
for that company for a year. The people were 
swell to work with, but I began to get wall-eyed 
crediting and balancing people’s gas and light 
bills. When the boss decided that I was the 
chosen one to operate a new switchboard they 
were installing, I balked. 


So, I began to really write. I started to study 
writing as a business, instead of a hobby. That 
pile of Dicests from °41 and °42 were a god 
send. I reread Steve Fisher’s swell article in the 
41 Year Book, and it had a new meaning. 

Gertrude had never tried to write, but I had 
done some work before the war in literary coun- 
seling, and I couldn’t resist trying to teach her. 
For the first two months we had WriTER’s 
Dicest with all our meals. We sweated at writ- 
ing until typewriter ribbons oozed out of our 
fingernails. During the first month she sold 
at the same time I did, to the same magazine. 
We have settled down to a steady jog now, and 

_ are plugging along. 
LucrtLte M. GLick. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 
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How to Stud 

Public Speaking 
Humor & eg beg ore | 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for_which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 
fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are_best 
suited to do. Send for FREE 
CATALOGUE today. ‘ Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian 
funds. 

Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling ““BASE- 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 81-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 





VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 


erans' training. 














(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 














If you’re selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and reaching the markets 
you’ve always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1949 will be happy. You’re 
doing fine, and you’ll probably keep it up. 


But if 1948 was an empty year for you as far as sales are concerned, and there’s no 
logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, 
that pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite so likely. And 
if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things: 


Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 


Our business, as you may have heard, is correct manuscript marketing and the un- 
raveling of snarled-up techniques. The dispatch to us of some of your material, therefore, 
’ 
may be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and all other foreign sales, 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamnped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Do you mean to tell me,” the editor 
asked over a luncheon table, “that this is 
really your first short story? And it’s going 
into one of the ‘slicks’ ?” 

Yes, that’s the way it was. My first, full- 
length, short story was bought by the first 
magazine to which I sent it, That same 
magazine took the second one. 

Put like that, it sounds breathtaking, 
even to me. But I know this initial success 
was not due to any personal genius, re- 
served in quantity for. me, nor to any ele- 
ment of luck. If either one were the case, 
I should tremble for the future, for talent 
is relative and luck is fickle. 

I am daring to count on some kind of 
future in writing because I am building 
my house on a foundation which I believe 
to be sound. It is composed of two factors. 
@ne is long and varied writing experience. 
The second is the standard which I set 
myself. 

I deplore the theory that commercial 
writing wrecks a writer’s style. Have you 
ever ghost-written a political speech? It 
teaches you to turn words to your own 
purpose, to use tricks of alliteration, humor 


HELLO to the slicks 


‘ 


Take radio and copyuriting; 
mix in a pig manual. 


Result—a new slick writer. 


By Phyllis Dee Lovoca 


and suspense to hold interest, and to build 
and build to a climax. When I was first out 
of college; I wrote many political speeches. 

Writing a woman’s radio show is a fruit- 
ful chore, too, especially if you do your 
own broadcasting. I learned to shorten my 
sentences because short sentences “talk” 
better. I reasoned that they also were more 
easily understood. On the other hand, when 
I used only short sentences, I sounded to 
myself like a jack rabbit jumping through 
a cabbage patch. Unconsciously, now, I 
vary the lengths of my sentences, but tend 
to keep them short. 

On this show, I lost once and for all my 
schoolgirl predilection for parenthetical in- 
terpolations. They were too hard to get 
over a mike. I also began to make a con- 
scious effort to avoid chestnuts. The engi- 
neer’s face, just a pane of glass away, told 
me what they were. If I talked about a 
cake that was “fit for the gods,” a movie 
that was “star-studded,” or a guest who 
“needs no introduction,” he yawned a huge; 
expressive yawn. If I grew high-flown, and 
described a pudding as “ambrosial” or 
“sheer palate flattery,” or libeled a book 
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by calling it “soul-stirring,”’ the engineer 
winced. 

I cut out such nonsense fast. When my 
writing was stilted or artificial, I was em- 
barrassed to hear the play-back next day. 
Many times I have “ad libbed” around a 
burning phrase that had skipped agilely from 
my typewriter the night before. If you’ve 
ever heard yourself talk about “thespians” 
when you could as well have said “actors,” 
or “mental pabulum” when you could have 
said “food for thought,” you'll understand 
how I squirmed my way to simpler writing. 

It’s a little harder to see the value of 
writing instructions for the feeding of pigs. 
But there must be some virtue in being 
able to write clearly and intelligently on a 
subject you know nothing about. At any 
rate, I spent six long months writing man- 
uals on pig feeding, and I am determined 
to believe it gave me something besides an 
inadequate living. 

Perhaps the pig manual made me simple 
and down-to-earth. If so, I needed the 
experience for my next job, which was 
writing a monthly newspaper for a boys’ 
organization. My chef d’oeuvre in this ca- 
pacity was a series of articles on etiquette, 
designed to make little gentlemen of 
healthy, howling youngsters between fifteen 
and twenty-one. I began with a trembling 
gay approach which finally strengthened 
into “letting them have it.” And for the 
full year-and-a-half that I wrote the news- 
paper, the thousands of boys to whom it 
went firmly believed it was written by a 
man. My writing couldn’t have been 
hurtled much further out of myself. And 
I think that’s good. 

Here let me throw in a question that 
can turn your bull sessions blue with 
smoke. “What is objective writing?” Some- 
one may answer guilelessly, “Why, objec- 
tive writing is writing about what is outside 
oneself. Whereas non-objective writing, or 
subjective writing, is about one’s own 
thoughts, emotions and so on.” No bull 
session will buy that. A shattering thinker 
is sure to bring up the idea that if he sees 
and loves a sunset, he is a sunset. And 
the color is not in the rose but in the eyes 
of the beholder. Hence, you can only write 
about some aspect of yourself. 
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I think objective writing, consciously 
and constantly, is written for the reader, 
Non-objective or subjective writing is writ- 
ten for the writer. And, on the whole, I 
believe that each is likely to be satisfactory 
to and to reach the audience for which it 
was designed. 

I learned more about objective writing 
(my kind) in the regional OWI office than 
I ever did in college. I was the only girl 
writer among a bunch of crackerjack news- 
paper men from metropolitan dailies. They 
had little interest in my feelings on or off 
paper. What they wanted from me was 
material with plenty of reader and listener 
appeal—“you” appeal—so that the press 
and radio would carry it. 

I remember a few technical points which 
those excellent craftsmen at OWI stressed. 
For example, they insisted that I never use 
an adjective if a verb would do. Don’t say 
that a man is “very nervous.” Show that 
he’s nervous by what he does. He “jerks 
about”; he “twists in his chair”; “his fingers 
shake as he draws deeply on his cigarette.” 
Never use a passive verb if you can make 
it active. Don’t say, “A straight furrow was 
always plowed by the President.” Instead, 
say, “The President always plowed a straight 
furrow.” 

My newspaper men bosses also watched 
my figures of speech. They struck them 
out ruthlessly until I learned to make the 
figure the servant of my meaning. To be 
effective, a metaphor or a simile must be 
quick, pat and, of itself, unnoticed. Its 
purpose is to get over the idea. It is very 
easy, I think, for a_young writer to make 
the way he says a thing stand out more 
than what he says. That’s like wearing a 
costume so striking that nobody sees you. 

It was at OWI that I started to listen 
hard for that little rustle of writer’s con- 
science, which rises up and says, “there’s a 
better word, a better phrase, a better way.” 

I had a chance/to know my first, real- 
life, honest-to-goodness published writer at 
OWI, too. He was a busy fellow. At home, 
he was writing a history of the newspaper 
business. At the office, he dictated to one 
of the stenographers on her lunch hour, a 
book whose true-love plot he had worked 
out from “Plotto.’ Between assignments, 
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"I guess | must be going commercial. All the magazines seem to want my stuff." 


he scribbled away at cowboy stories for the 
pulps. 

There’s something about flesh-and-blood 
contact with success in your chosen field. It 
brings your dream closer to you, makes it 
seem more possible of achievement, until 
finally, magically, it zs. 

My OWI friend was the first, and is 
actually the only, published fiction writer I 
have ever known, and I owe him enduring 
thanks. I never mentioned my own am- 
bitions to him. But I did sit around close 
and let the possibility of achieving them 
seep into my consciousness like contagion. 
It was a big step. 

I know a young woman who stopped 
writing continuity in a radio station because 
she thought it was corrupting her style. 
Instead, she is writing incomprehensible 
poetry in a basement apartment. She lives 
on inspiration and sketchy meals. I salute 
her courage and her fortitude. Still, I can- 


not but question her wisdom. The purpose 
of writing, I feel, is to convey ideas. And 
if what you write conveys the ideas to you 
alone, manifestly you have failed. On the 
other hand, there is no better training 
ground in the world for learning to convey 
ideas to others than a radio station. 

During the nearly three years that I was 
continuity and script editor in a large, mid- 
western radio station, I learned so much 
that I could not begin to catalogue it. There 
was the necessity to gain attention and to 
gain it fast. In radio, you work in the con- 
stant shadow of two little knobs . . . the one 
that switches to the next station and the 
one that brings blessed silence. 

Always, too, there is more to say than 
time in which to say it. The second hand 
on the big clock above you is an omni- 
present reminder to “get it said,” to be 
clear and meaningful. 

I was especially fortunate. My radio sta- 
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tion produced a number of local shows and 
network originations. I, who like my humor 
to slip up on me gently, found myself writ- 
ing joke shows of the thigh-slapping va- 
riety. Although an hour-and-a-half was the 
longest period I ever spent on a farm, | 
wrote a cozy, early morning farm show. My 
idea of congenial exercise is swinging in a 
hammock, but I wrote scores of sport show 
introductions and even helped with com- 
mentaries. I prefer Dickens to Dorothy 
Thompson, but, all the same, I managed a 
creditable “‘ad lib” interview with the latter. 
These things stretched my imagination and 
gave me confidence. 

My horizons were expanding, too. When 
it developed that the station was in a 
position to provide the network with a long 
series of political and public event broad- 
casts, I was ready to go. It was the finest 
training I could have had. 

Since the broadcasts were network and 
had to be carefully timed, and since our 
announcers were not trained as_ public 
events men, I wrote all their “ad libs.” In 
the case of a welcome-home parade for 
General Eisenhower, for example, the an- 
nouncers were stationed along the parade’s 
route. I found out in advance what they 
were likely to see at their individual posts 
and wrote their descriptions for them, with 
possible alternate remarks in parenthetical 
red type. Of course, they could and did 
interpolate. But the prepared scripts made 
for a wonderfully well-organized broadcast. 

This writing had to be done fast. And it 
had to be so natural, so conversational that 
no one could guess it had been done at all. 
It had to be adapted to the individual an- 
nouncers, whose styles were all different. I 
learned to “hear” them talk as I wrote. My 
function then became simply one of keep- 
ing them directed toward the point and 
making certain that they said as much as 
possible in as short a time as_ possible. 

To this day, I “hear” any conversation I 
write. Thus, if I’m writing about a brash, 
young modern who disapproves of a book, 
a play or life in general, I “hear” her say it 
“stinks.” Her older sister says it’s “stupid.” 
Her mother says it’s “tiresome” or “dull as 
dishwater,” depending on her place in the 
social scale. I couldn’t possibly “Shear” any 
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man but one who looked like Basil Rath. 
bone call another a “cad.” He may blast 
out “damned fool,” growl “stupid idiot” 
sneer “drip,” or mutter “jerk.” If I “hear” 
him, I feel safe. 

If you don’t “hear” conversation and 
would like to, try imagining what mem. 
bers of your own family would say under 
given circumstances. And what they would 
not. For example, if my father liked my 
new dress he would not say, “That’s quite 
chic. And the lace at the throat is ex. 
quisite.” He would say, “That’s a nice 
neat-looking dress. I like that stuff you've 
got around your neck, too.” I can just hear 
him. 

Radio, any kind of radio writing, tightens 
your style, teaches you the importance of 
words. But when you work in a large, New 
York advertising agency, turning out com- 
mercials for high-Hoopered radio shows, 
your writing is distilled until every word 
is pure meaning. It has to be, because the 
time it takes to say that word costs a lot of 
money. 

Automatically, you learn to discriminate 
among words. You must be scrupulous in 
your claims, but speeific. You haven’t time 
for generalizations. Thus, if you are ad- 
vertising coffee, you do not say it is “good” 
or even “delicious” because both of these 
words call for further explanation. Instead, 
you say your product is “flavorful,” “gust- 
ful,” “mellow,” “rich,” “zesty,” “mild” and 
so on. 

If you are inclined to be wordy or un- 
disciplined in your writing, copywriting is 
good training. From it you learn lessons of 
accuracy, thrift and quick effects that could 
hardly be duplicated elsewhere. A_ few 
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months ago, when I started to write (with 
a capital “W”), editor and agent alike 
commented in happy amazement on my 
absence of superfluities. 

My conclusion about utilitarian and com- 
mercial writing is this, then. You never 
dash off a note to the milk man without 
developing some needful phase of writing 
ability. If what you write is clear and con- 
veys your thought, you have helped your- 
self. If you write sales and business letters 
for some member of your family, as I do 
for my father in my spare time, it helps you. 
If to you falls the task of writing a tactful, 
declining letter to a relative who proposes 
to make a long visit, or a note to the grocer 
commending his service but disputing his 
bill, grit your teeth and thank your lucky 
stars. You’re on your way. 

Although, in discussing successful writing 
I feel like a woman describing the wonders 
of Pike’s Peak from atop the kitchen stool, I 
do want to make this point. It seems to me 
that the only real hazard to a writer’s style 
is—not writing. 

Yet, with all my wealth of experience, I 
had and have so much to learn. Perhaps 
the most startling lesson so far, was the 
fact that real life isn’t “convincing.” 

After I acquired an agent, I took two or 
three under-sized short stories to him with 
which I had done nothing. These stories 
were based on actual experiences. He, and 
editors to whom he reluctantly submitted 
them, all rendered the same dreary verdict. 
“Not credible!” Honesty may be the best 
policy, but truth in fiction writing seems 
not to pay. 

From the editors’ changes in my first 
published story, I found that I must not be 
too subtle. For instance, I had a character 
answer an outright lie simply by saying 
“Oh!” I felt that the immediate context 
revealed that it was a knowing “oh.” But 
the editor wrote in that my character “ob- 
viously wasn’t fooled.” 





I’ve also learned to gentle my transitions. 
And to prepare and prepare and prepare 
for everything that is to come. This has to 
be done carefully so it does not minimize 
the suspense. But when the suspense is 
resolved, I think the reader likes to look 














back and feel that the end was, after all, 
inevitable. Sometimes the merest touch 
makes the difference. I have just finished a 
story whose outcome was hinged on a tale 
told by a minor character. I had introduced 
the minor character ,briefly and logically 
earlier in the story. I had provided a rea- 
sonable occasion for him to tell his tale. I 
had worked for days until I got the tale of 
a length and weight which I felt to be 
balanced and fitting. But I still didn’t feel 
right. I was about ready to toss the whole 
idea away and try to re-shape the story 
around another turning point, when I hit 
upon the simple expedient of bringing out, 
when I introduced him, the minor charac- 
ter’s predilection for telling tales. The whole 
story took on greater credibility. 

As for the actual business of writing, I 
have found that these semi-flexible rules 
work best for me. Write regularly every day. 
Have your plot and characters worked out 
in your own mind in far greater detail 
than they actually will appear in the story, 
before you begin to write, Do not grow so 
attached to any character, situation, phrase 
or word that you cannot sacrifice it to the 
voice of conscience. And more important 
than all else, set up a standard for your- 
self, one that is meaningful to you. 

Far more than in any talent I may have, 
and more than in my ten years varied ex- 
perience, I place my faith in the standard I 
have set myself to take me to eventual 
success. 

Here is that standard: to write with love, 
with humility and with economy. 
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You’re in the 


By 


HEN that great day comes, and of 
course it will, The Saturday Evening 
Post will send you a printed slip. 

But it won’t be the sort of printed slip 
to which you may unfortunately have be- 
come accustomed. It will be a letter in 
printed form, and it will say among other 
things: 

“We hand you herewith our check for 
$750 in payment for the following editorial 
material (herein called ‘material’) : 

Author 

Title 
and all rights of*every kind in the material, 
including right to copyright and the right 
to use the author’s name... . 

“We agree after one complete publication 
of the material in one of our publications, 
and on written request, to assign to the 
author, his heirs, representatives or assigns, 
all rights under our copyright in the ma- 
terial except all serial rights (including pub- 
lication in one installment) for the United 
States of America, its territories and pos- 
sessions, and Canada in the material and in 
any compilations or abridgments, adapta- 
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Do’s and don’ts 
to protect your rights 


in magazine and book sales, 


Business Now 


A. L. Fierst 


tions, arrangements, dramatizations, trans- 
lations or other versions thereof 

“Our assignment of rights pursuant 
hereto will be made on condition that the 
author or his assigns will not exercise radio 
or television rights without our written con- 
sent until 90 days after complete publica- 
tion of the material in one of our publi- 
cations. 

“The author shall protect our copyright 
by appropriate copyright notice in connec- 
tion with any further publication made by 
him or his assigns pursuant to the rights 
assignable hereunder. 

“When selling or transferring any rights 
assignable to the author hereunder, the 
author shall give the vendee or transferee 
written notice of all applicable restrictions 
so that there shall be no misunderstanding, 
infringement, or impairment of our copy- 
right or rights retained hereunder. 

“Your acceptance of this check consti- 
tutes your acceptance of this agreement.” 

Here, with some omissions, is a digest of 
your rights in your published magazine 
stories. This agreement represents the best 
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deal you can get in magazine publishing. It 
js an elaboration of what some other ma- 
gazine house means when it puts an “all 
serial rights” notation on the back of the 
check you endorse. 





“Copyright, 1949” 


In the literary business, as in the clothing 
business or the cosmetic business, a good 
salesman doesn’t offend a prospect upon 
whom he is working. Don’t look now, but 
that could be you. You can antagonize 
your customer, but good, by the simple 
typed notation “Copyright, 1949” on your 
unpublished manuscript. 

A copyright notice where no copyright 
actually exists is one of the most effective 
methods I know for annoying an editor. 
First of all, it indicates you don’t trust him; 
you are proceeding on the assumption that 
somebody is going to lift your idea or copy 
your story or change it in some way to suit 
his own purpose. 

Second, the use of a copyright notice in- 
dicates you don’t know what you are doing. 
Since 1909, when the basis of the present 
copyright law was enacted, editors have 
known that only published material can be 
copyrighted. The word “published,” in law, 
covers not merely printing, but distribution. 
Technically, you can print 100 copies of 
your story, but it still might not be subject 
to statutory copyright without distribution. 
I am referring specifically to short stories 
and books. Some unpublished works, such 
as pictures, can be copyrighted, but we are 
not considering them here. 

Whether or not you actually get copy- 
right on an unpublished MS, you have 
nothing to worry about. There are two 
kinds of protections covering your MS: 
common law and statutory copyright. You 
have common law protection in every man- 
uscript you produce. This is your inherent 
creative proprietary right. Statutory copy- 
right is the kind that is registered in the 
Copyright Office, for the payment of a fee, 
after publication. Copyright is of course 





useful mainly in the case of books, where it 
can be very valuable. In the case of maga- 
zine stories, the author usually doesn’t have 
to bother with copyright; the magazine 
copyright covers all the contents. 








The old and generally accepted way of 
supporting your common law right and 
proving priority (the fact that you produced 
the material before some other author) is to 
send yourself a copy of the script by regis- 
tered mail, leaving the envelope unopened. 
In case of dispute, the date of the postmark 
becomes evidence. But, believe me, pro- 
fessional authors don’t do this. They don’t 
worry about their stories being stolen; they 
trust the editors with whom they deal, and 
they are well aware, also, that it is entirely 
possible for two or more writers to get the 
same idea at approximately the same time. 
Possibly one very wise provision of the copy- 
right law allows for no copyright on ideas. 

If there were such a thing as copyright on 
ideas, the courts would be so bogged down 
with litigation involving cerebral larceny 
that there wouldn’t be room on the calen- 
dars for the thousands of formula divorce 
actions, all running according to the same 
script, all involving the same paid co-re- 
spondents, the blondes in the black silk 
pajamas. 


Gamble or Quit 


If you don’t trust an editor, don’t send 
him your scripts. If, whenever you send out 
a story, you do so with fear and trembling, 
certain that someone is going to lift it, then 
for your own peace of mind, keep your 
stories at home. When you go into the 
writing game, you go into business, and 
every business man takes a certain risk. 

If some other author comes up with the 
same title you had on your story, that doesn’t 
mean that you have been robbed. Under the 
copyright law there is no copyright on titles 
—the title is regarded as part of the entire 
script. I recall that several years ago two of 
the big slick magazines were running serials, 
at the same time, with identical titles. Noth- 
ing happened. 

Only last year Prentice-Hall was going 
to put out a book by a client of mine, and 
they were enthusiastic about the title 
“There's Plenty of Room at the Top.” 
When we announced the book, Simon & 
Schuster telephoned, in a very friendly 
manner, to inform us that they were using 
the same title on a book to be published 
before ours. We thereupon made the change. 
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It wasn’t because we had to—it was only to 
avoid confusion. The difficulty was settled 
on a friendly basis, 

That’s the rule on the editorial side of 
the book publishing business—the friendly 
basis.* Things of this sort are always being 
taken care of behind the scenes where no 
one ever hears of them. If there is a law 
suit, it makes news because it is so out of 
the ordinary. 


Piracy and Plagiarism 

In actual practice, the fine old customs 
of piracy and plagiarism went out about the 
turn of the century. In the 1880’s and ’90’s 
there were a great many expensive law- 
suits involving Gilbert & Sullivan, brought 
by Gilbert & Sullivan, and lost by Gilbert & 
Sullivan. These involved actual piracy. 
When the two cautious collaborators put on 
a new show at the Savoy in London, enter- 
prising American producers generally had 
spies in the audience; expert musicians who 
could make a rough copy of the score, and 
others who were able to lift most of the lines 
and business. The shows were put on in the 
United States without delay. Gilbert & 
Sullivan couldn’t stop the practice. Piracy, 
in plays, as in books, refers to the unauthor- 
ized production or publication of a specific 
work. Recently, for example, there was a 
good deal of pirating involving “Gone With 
the Wind.” Editions copied, presumably by 
photographic methods, from the original 
book appeared in China and elsewhere in 
the Orient. Neither Margaret Mitchell nor 
Macmillan could do very much. Pirated 
and unauthorized books were sold openly in 
a variety of editions. 

From the practical viewpoint, piracy is 
something the average working writer can 
forget about. It stands to reason that only a 
very famous work will be pirated in this 
way, and by that time, the lucky author 
has made so much money that it won’t 
matter—and anyway he should be able to 
profit by the publicity. 

Most beginners confuse piracy and plagi- 
arism, which, according to some authori- 
ties, are two different things. Plagiarism, 





*Opposed to this is the stern rivalry between 
the advertising departments of the major maga- 
zines and trade papers where new forms of 
strangling a competitor are thought of every day. 
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say some attorneys, is the: use of the ideas 
words, and thoughts originated by ap. 
other person and palmed off as your own, 
In piracy, the copyrighted work of ap 
author is distributed and sold at a profit by 
another party. Many attorneys, however, 
use the term synonymously, claiming the 
difference is a matter of semantics never 
settled by any court. 
Try and Prove It 

Only a few months ago, Daphne Du 
Maurier, author of “Rebecca,’ was de. 
fendant in a whopping big lawsuit. The 
plaintiff tried to prove that some of Da 
phne’s work sprang from books previously 
published (by the plaintiff’s mother, I be. 
lieve) which Miss Du Maurier had allegedly 
read. The case didn’t hold water; Daphne 
won. 





Plagiarism, unless there is actual word 
for word copying of paragraphs or passages 
or pages, is always a difficult thing to prove, 
and unless there is a-great deal at stake, not 
worth litigation. And even though Somer- 
set Maugham has on more than one oc- 
casion declared in print that he reads his 
contemporaries for the sake of getting ideas, 
that doesn’t mean Maugham is plagiarizing. 
His statement is to be taken literally— 
strictly. Every professional writer, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, does the same 
thing. A writer can start a book today which 
is the germination of an idea he may have 
picked up ten years ago and completely for- 
gotten—as such—an idea which neverthe- 
less flowered in the fertile soil of his sub- 
conscious. There is no intentional plagi- 
arism here, and I think it would be very 
difficult to prove actual plagiarism. 

I recall the case of “Dardanella,”’ a fa- 
mous song of my youth. The composer sued 
no less a figure than Jerome Kern for pla- 
giarism and won—because there was too 
much similarity between the introductory 
notes of Kern’s piece “Kalua” and “Dar- 
danella.” WHowever, in deciding for the 
plaintiff, the judge made it plain that he 
didn’t for a moment believe Kern had de- 
liberately copied. 

After you have sold a story or a book, and 
the material is copyrighted, the important 
point is not how you are going to keep 
someone from stealing the material but 
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how you are going to get the most money 
out of it. Copyright has become a useful 
instrument that benefits both writer and 
publisher. Before Arthur Train, creator of 
Mr. Tutt, got the idea that the author 
should profit by the motion picture pro- 
ceeds of his published story, authors used 
to sell all rights. But that was far away and 
long ago. Today’s writer is fortunate. His 
fight has been won for him. Others have 
done the fighting. The “divisible copyright” 
principle (the right to divide up copyright 
and sells parts here and parts there) is so 
well established that there is no question 
concerning it. The only question is to whom 
the copyright owner can sell each split, and 
how much he can get for it. 


Your Magazine Rights 


Which brings us back to that radiant 
printed slip from the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany which accompanies your check. 

What The Saturday Evening Post really 
means, in plain language, is that you, the 
author, own all rights in the script you have 
sold except serial rights. You own radio 
rights, motion picture rights, book rights, 
elevision rights, transcription rights—the 
right to sell the story in England or France 
or Sweden. But not in Canada—because 
The Post circulates in Canada. 

Thirty or forty years ago the magazine 
would have owned all rights and could have 
sold motion picture rights or radio rights or 
anything else, without cutting you in on the 
proceeds. Of course, thirty or forty years 
ago there weren’t any radio or movie rights, 
but that doesn’t alter the principle because 
producers frequently go back 30 years for a 
script. And what The Post does is a pattern 
for most other magazines, 

Take the case of a well established and 
ethical mass market publishing organization 
like Popular Publications. Let us say that 
Argosy or Adventure buys a novelette of 
yours. The magazine will, after publication, 
release at your request book, motion picture 
and radio rights. It will not release any 
serial rights, because during the past few 
years there appeared a rash of reprint pulp 
magazines. Publishers bought up a lot of old 
stories by big name writers and featured 
these names on their covers. Readers who 


couldn’t get enough by their favorites 
grabbed the magazines off the stands, only 
to find old stories they had read years be- 
fore. The authors, able to resell serial rights 
and to earn a little extra gravy without work 
—always a temptation to anyone—unwit- 
tingly contributed to a phony set-up. Now 
the respectable publishing houses release 
rights only on request—so that they can re- 
fuse release in the case of reprint. 

No writer who deals with a responsible 
firm like Popular, Street & Smith, Fawcett 
or Dell need worry about an all-serial no- 
tation on the check. It doesn’t mean he is 
being exploited; it means he is being pro- 
tected because his primary markets are being 
protected. In the long view the entire pub- 
lishing field is being protected from unfair 
competition. In some special cases, where 
the release of serial rights won’t bring unfair 
competition against the original publisher, 
these serial rights are released. 


Between Stiff Covers 


It’s in book publication that the new 
author gets into deep water. It takes years 
of handling book contracts to become fa- 
miliar with the implications in small print. 

A book like an insurance 
policy; it is enforced to the letter. What- 
ever happens is on your own head. And this 
is particularly true of the type of contract 
which I always call no contract at all, and 
which I don’t let my clients sign. It is the 
contract with a joker, usually on a non- 
fiction book, where the publisher gives an 
advance on an unfinished script, but reserves 
the right to reject the finished script if it 
doesn’t suit him, and to demand the return 
of his advance. On this point I’ve fought up 
and down the line, pointing out that the 
publisher could change his mind and reject 
even a good job—a publisher can always 
find a pretext and be damned polite and 
plausible about the whole sorry business. 
Don’t sign a contract with this joker in it, 
unless you want to sweat it out. And re- 
member that if one publisher will give an 
advance on a book, so may another—and 
without an invalidating clause. 

The contract for the publication of a book 
is, basically, simple enough. In considera- 
tion of $1 in hand paid each to the other, 


contract is 
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receipt of which is acknowledged (this is 
now standard in all contracts to prove that 
a “consideration” is involved) the author 
and publisher enter into a definite agree- 
ment. And it must be clear-cut, especially in 
regard to definition of terms, such as op- 
tions. An option clause covering the author’s 
next book ‘“‘on terms to be arranged” means 
O. It provides an out for both author and 
publisher, which is why some authors like it 
(they assume in advance of publication they 
won't like the publisher). A clear-cut option 
clause will provide for specific terms on the 
next book—such as an advance of half the 
earnings on the first book.’ A contract must 
be a “meeting of minds on all points”; and 
I am passing along to you information I got 
some years ago from an able lawyer in the 
publishing business—Horace S, Manges, at- 
torney for Random House. 


In a book contract, the author guaran- 
tees he is the sole creator of the work in 
question, that he owns all rights in it, and 
that he will hold the publisher blameless in 
the event of any suit—and this covers plagi- 
arism, libel and obscenity. In actual prac- 
tice, publishers are only too happy to fight 
obscenity suits brought by professional blue- 
noses—the publicity is worth it to them. But 
if a publisher issues, in good faith, a book 
in which the author has plagiarized, then 
there is no reason for him to break his neck 
in defence. These points are taken for 
granted in book contracts. 


The author grants and assigns to the 
publisher the exclusive right to “print and 
vend” the work throughout the world. He 
also gives the publisher similar privileges in 
regard to other rights to be referred to later 
on in the contract—and that is another 
joker. While rights not specifically granted 
by an. author to the publisher are deemed 
reserved by the author, any loose mention 
of transferring “rights” to the publisher, 
without specifically naming them, gives the 
publisher a chance to claim the works. 


The Movies 


Most important of all, from the view- 
point of most writers, especially new writers 
who feel that a book needs only to be 
in print as a formality to its emergence in 
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celluloid, is the question of motion picture 
rights. Publishers can generally tell which 
books will or will not have a fair chance of 
selling to the movies. They will use the 
motion picture rights as a bargaining lever, 
If they don’t count on a movie sale, they 
will magnanimously agree to accept only 
10% of the motion picture rights—provided 
the author yields on some other point, such 
as who is to handle reprint rights. If the book 
seems to have a good chance in Hollywood, 
publishers will fight like tigers for 25%, 

Not long ago, it was taken for granted 
that publishers were entitled to 50% of the 
movie money, on the ground that their risk 
in publishing the book made the motion 
picture sale possible. Then authors and 
agents got wise to themselves and publishers 
became resigned to 25%. Things have 
come to such a pass right now—try not to 
feel too sorry for the publishers—that the 
latest Doubleday contract I received ac- 
tually states, in print, without prompting 
from me, that the publishers shall receive 
10% of the motion picture and dramatic 
rights. Of course, this is to insure that the 
publishers get something. The next step is 
for them to get no share at all of the movie 
rights. | 

Some firms—very smart firms—don’t de- 
mand any movie money. Angus Cameron, 
when he was New York editor for Little, 
Brown (he is now vice-president) , once told 
me proudly “We are book publishers.” This 
wasn’t philanthropy in its purest form. By 
not demanding a share in motion picture 
rights, Little, Brown had practically first 
choice of the good authors, and the policy 
has paid out very well—witness Margery 
Sharp, A. J. Cronin, C. S. Forester, and a 
few other writers whose income you may 
equal if you are clean, honest, brave, self- 
sacrificing, loyal, pious, good to your rela- 
tives, sober, industrious, very lucky, and a 
genius. 

When I handle a book contract for a 
client, I always insist on the author and his 
agent retaining the right to place motion 
picture rights. This procedure might ac- 
tually result in a saving for the author. If 
the publisher is going to sell motion picture 
rights, he generally engages a Hollywood 
agent. The agent takes a full 10% before 
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the money is turned over to the publisher. 
When the publisher pays the author’s share 
to the author’s agent, the author’s agent is 
then entitled to his 10% 

On the other hand, when the author’s 
agent handles motion picture rights, only 
one 10% commission is involved.. If the 


New York agent cooperates with a Holly- 
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wood agent the 10% is split between them. 

Assume your agent sells your book to the 
movies for $25,000. He deducts his com- 
mission of $2500, which leaves a balance of 
$22,500. Ten per cent of this net, or $2250, 
goes to the publisher; $20,250 goes to you. 

If the publisher used an agent, and your 
own agent took his commission, you would 
get $2025 less. 

The average writer is in no position to sell 
to the movies by himself. Somewhere along 
the line, an agent or a Hollywood agent has 
to take over. A Hollywood contract is one 
of the most complex legal and financial 
documents you can imagine; there are 
generally several copies, each the size of the 
Christmas issue of Esquire. Usually, your 
agent has his own attorney for consultation 
when necessary—which saves you a possible 
legal fee. The agent can afford to retain an 
attorney on a regular basis because he han- 
dles enough contracts to make the cost of 
each one fairly low. 

Most book authors, particularly most 
authors of first books, do not realize the 
tremendous potentialities in the reprint 
market. In the case of many westerns and 
mysteries, there is far more money for both 
author and publisher in the reprint sale 
than in the sales of the original edition. And 





the reprint market is another example of 
how you can divide and subdivide your 


rights. 


How to Live on Reprint Rights 

Roy Manning averages about a thousand 
dollars in royalties on his westerns. We 
sold an old Roy Manning, “Tangled Trail,” 
published by Macrae-Smith, to Triangle 
Books (subsidiary of Doubleday) at 49c. 
The royalties on this reprint edition have 
thus far been over $1600. When Triangle 
releases the book, I have arranged for Hill- ° 
man to take it on—at a 25c price—which 
will start the process all over again. Of 
course I sold the same book to England a 
long time ago, and motion picture and radio 
rights are still unsold. 

Then there is the matter of selling a 
script first as a book and then as a serial. 
Book publishers are accustomed to allowing 
the author first serial rights—but some of 
them try to take a 10% cut. Never allow 
this. I sold “Purgatory Street” to Simon 
& Schuster. Then I sold the serial rights to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Simon & Schu- 
ster didn’t get a dime of this money. Then 
I sold “Purgatory Street” to the motion pic- 
tures. There was only one commission— 
10%—as I have indicated above—which 
meant the maximum for both author and 
publisher. And of course that wasn’t all. I 
have sold African rights, Australian rights, 
Canadian syndicate rights; and when the 
motion picture appears, Grosset & Dunlap 
will bring out a reprint motion picture 
edition. While all this activity was going on, 
the author was taking it easy sunning him- 
self among the mermaids at Long Beach, 
California, I fondly believe. 

Writing is a hell of a grind, and the 
breaks don’t come to everyone. But the 
important thing for you to remember is 
that once your work is in print, anything 
can happen. It is worth breaking your 
neck to get that book in print or that story 


in a good magazine. Reprint money can 


take care of you a quarter of a century after 

you have forgotten about a script. A lot of 

circulating library books I handled back in 

depression days are now going into reprints. 

The books were junk when they were sold, 

and they are still junk, but they are worth 
(Continued on page 78) 
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SELLING THE OUTDOOR ARTICLE 


By George X. Sand 


— the use of the word “selling” 
in the title of this piece, rather than “‘writ- 
ing.” There is a difference. To make the 
distinction clearer for would-be writers in 
the outdoor field, I am going to discuss 
what my experience has indicated to be the 
required technique for insuring acceptance 
checks in these specialized markets. If you 
follow these suggestions, you may save your- 
self much time and worry. 

To begin with, don’t look down upon the 
outdoor magazines. They aren’t an easy 
means for turning a fast buck; they’re big 
time. Last year about 25 million hunt- 
ers and fishermen spent over five billion 
dollars in this country for sporting equip- 
ment, transportation, food and lodging. The 
advertising premiums which accompany 
that kind of hay make it quite possible for 
outdoor editors to pay as high as 10 cents 
a word — sometimes even higher (I’ve 
earned as much as 15 cents per word). 

But your stuff has got to be good. Terse, 
completely accurate and all-inclusive, if it’s 
a fact piece, Fast-moving, soundly plotted, 
if it’s fiction. No faked copy. Outdoor edi- 
tors can spot a phony the moment he steps 
up on the horizon. They have to be able to 
because they have the most critical reading 
audience in the world. Hence, if you are 
not at present a bona fide sportsman with a 
genuine love for the great outdoors, you will 
first have to become a reasonable facsimile 
of one. This should not be at all hard for 
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you to do. Practically everyone enjoys hunt- 
ing and fishing. And the results will prove 
doubly pleasing—and profitable—from the 
writer’s standpoint. 

Like most slick paper monthlies, the out- 
door magazines use a wide variety of ma- 
terial; controversial and “how-to-do-it” ar- 
ticles, fiction, entertaining and educational 
hunting and fishing experiences told in the 
first person, captioned picture stories, natu- 
ral history fillers, and so on. 


The “I” Method 


Since most beginning outdoor writers 
start off by doing the lst person, personal 
experience article, let’s sit down together 
and see if we can’t put one on paper in ap- 
proved form. Let’s assume that last sum- 
mer, during your two-week vacation, you 
drove eagerly to the far corner of your state 
to wet a line in waters which you’d been 
“reliably” informed were positively teeming 
with monster bass. In all probability you 
caught not a one of these supposedly enor- 
mous fish. (Why? Simply because one fish- 
erman just doesn’t reveal the whereabouts 
of such fish to another fisherman.) So what 
are you going to write into an article? Are 
you going to admit sadly that you drove all 
that distance for riothing? No — certainly 
no reader interest there. Are you going to 
try and fake the thing, claiming that you 


did catch the big fish after all? Absolutely 
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not! Even if some trusting editor did buy 
the piece, dozens of his readers would im- 
mediately derive acrimonious pleasure in 
writing in to assure him that they lived in 
the area described in your article and there 
were certainly no such fish there. Result: 
that editor will never trust you again. 

We aren’t going to give up the entire 
idea. After all, you did go to a lot of trouble 
and expense to make that trip. Instead, we 
will cast about us for that little diamond- 
encrusted gimmick known to all writers as 
the “angle.” This angle will enable you to 
write the piece honestly, just the way it oc- 
curred, and still have it carry the necessary 
reader import and helpfulness. 

What is the angle in this case? It could 
be a number of things. One angle would be 
to show how, after you’d traveled all that 
distance, you returned home only to dis- 
cover that you could catch smaller, and 
decidedly more. abundant fish, right in your 
own neighborhood. What difference if these 
fish so caught were only pan fish? You could 
show how, caught on very light tackle, these 





supposedly lowly pan fish provided you 
practically as much sport as the “monster 
bass” on ordinary tackle would have. 


Sensory Writing 
So far so good. Now, what next? Are we 
merely going to tell what happened from 
then on—how we threw the baited hook 
into the water and snagged out a fish, snag- 
ging merrily along, until we had a pile of 
fins on the bank high enough to feed the 
entire village? Not if we want to get a 
check. We will make a direct appeal to as 
many of our unseen reader’s senses as pos- 
sible: sight, smell, hearing—the works. For 
example: 
. my fingers were clumsy with 
excitement as I tied on the fly. Then I 
hurried around to the far side of the 
lake. If this homemade fish-killer had 

any sort of action at all— 
“Piop. An unexpected, swirling rise 


in a little cove just ahead made me 
catch my breath. 
the direction. 

“Swis-s-sh! 


Quickly I moved in 


Something whispered 











through the water on the near side of 

the cove, almost under my feet on the 

green bank, and I caught a glimpse of a 

glistening square of black tail that dis- 

appeared as quickly and became a long 
shadow gliding unhurriedly toward 
grassy depths. 

“The pungent, peaceful fragrance of 
sassafras lay against the quiet woodland 
air as my first cast floated out across the 
little lagoon and dropped on the far 
side, almost atop a clump of huckle- 
berry. I waited, tense, as the widening 
ripples attenuated into nothingness, leav- 
ing once again the clear, inverted reflec- 
tion of motionless trees and cloud- 
puffed sky. .. .” 

Notice how such writing makes it quite 
possible for the reader to be standing right 
there beside us at the edge of the pool, in 
effect feeling the exhilarating whip of the 
light tackle in our eager hands; hearing the 
splash of the struggling fish as we hook 
him (and we will, but only after a suffi- 
cient period of suspense has elapsed). 

Suppose, however, we had overwritten 
this passage, destroying the suspense and 
action because we wrote lazily, in a sing- 
song manner without due regard for the 
reader’s feelings? In that case, the thing 
might read something like this: 


“I had my-gear set up by the time I 
reached the lake. I knew there would 
be plenty of fish here, because Corky 
Jones had told me so, and Corky, in 
case you didn’t know, is one of the best 
fishermen in our town. 

“I suppose I could have walked to the 
shady shore to cast, but I was curious to 
see if the old arm was as good as ever. 
So I whipped my first one clear across 
the lake. Light as a thistle when it 
landed, that fly didn’t give those fish a 
chance. In no time at all I had a creel 
full of them, and already I could see 
the look of envy that would spread itself 
across Corky’s face... .” 

Remember always that your sportsman 
reader is for the most part simply a plain, 
hard-working guy like yourself, without too 
much leisure time to indulge in his favorite 
sport. So he invests his quarter in an out- 
door magazine to be transported via your 
carefully chosen words into a realm which 
he knows well, but into which he is unable 
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to travel physically at the moment. Don't 
try to fool him. 

This article of ,ours will not go beyond 
3,000 words. Preferably it will stop at 2,500; 
although some of the smaller outdoor books 
have set a maximum of 2000 words. 
We will submit with it at least a half dozen 
good action pictures, finished on high-gloss 
paper, 8x10 inches in size (although snap- 
shots will do, provided they are clear 
enough). The best 3 or 4 of these pictures 
will be selected by the editor to illustrate 
the piece. 

Always avoid the stiff, posed pictures 
which show no action. Especially avoid pic- 
tures of pretty girls holding up fish or game 
with a big smile. Sportsmen, while for the 
most part a lusty, virile bunch, prefer not 
to share their sport with the opposite sex. 
A good action picture showing a trout fish- 
erman working a swift stream, with ample 
natural scenery as background, or the sil- 
houetted profile of a duck hunter swinging 
his gun to follow speeding wildfowl across 
dawn skies, will do far more for you in re- 
gard to setting the theme of your article and 
evoking reader interest. 


Hook ’em Fast 


While the middle part of your article, 
the part that describes the suspense which 
builds up to the ultimate conclusion, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, is important, it is no 
more important than the beginning or the 
ending. Every beginning should strive to 
snag your outdoor reader’s attention, pref- 
erably even before he finishes the first 
paragraph, thereby causing him to want to 
read on and learn what happens next. 
Here’s an example: 

“*Grab the first bus,’ Jud Dawson’s 
hastily scrawled letter commanded. 
‘Bring all the duck and goose loads you 
can lay hands on— 

“T scowled at my littered desk. Take 
a few days off now? Impossible! Just 
because the big guide happened to live 
in the isolated Atlantic marsh country 
where a man’s time is his own... . 

“IT read on against my better judg- 
ment. Ducks were ‘coming-on thicker 
than gnats.’ There was a ‘ring-tailed 
nor’wester setting in’ that was just right 
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"In it, | tried to emphasize my main thesis, that all men have 


but few desires: simple food, a place to sleep, etc... . 


for the east box on Sandy Island; just 
right to make me forget once and for all 
that I was a fisherman by sworn choice. 

“I made the mistake of leaning back 
and closing my eyes. It had been a long 
time. Almost a year... . 

“The bus left at 5:15 that afternoon. 
I was on it.” 


Doesn’t this make you want to read on, 
Even if you should happen not to be a 
wildfowler by nature, ready to enjoy a 
good duck and goose yarn, you are still 
going to want to learn the outcome of the 
promised clash between Jud Dawson, con- 
firmed duck hunter, and the author, equally 





confirmed fisherman. 

When you come to the end of your 
article or ‘yarn be sure to end it, Make 
all necessary explanations neatly and com- 
pletely, so that there remains no question 
in the reader’s mind regarding any part 
of the outcome. Do not write even one 
sentence, however, that can be judged 
less important than those which have 
gone before. This is known as anti- 
climax, and editors just won’t buy it. 
Here’s an example from a published fiction 
piece of mine featuring a cantankerous old 
guide whom I’d theoretically hounded into 
taking me deer hunting against his will 
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(and with negative results) : 


“When the Old Man dropped me off, 
he looked away and asked: ‘Yuh ’spect 
to be aroun’ these parts next season?’ 

“ “Maybe—why ?” 

““Figgered mebbe yuh’d like another 
shot—a real shot.’ 

“I looked at him, surprised. ‘Sure— 
but how come?’ 

“He flushed guiltily. ‘Reckon I didn’t 
tell yuh before—yuh made me so mad— 
but even I never cud hit anything in ’at 
swamp; too dern dark in there, an’ too 
thick !’ 

“The Old Man waved cheerfully as 
he drove out of the snow-filled yard. I 
waved back. I, couldn’t help it. The 


499 


danged old cuss! 





Here’s another example of an ending 


c from a piece in which the author and a 
companion, 
folklore built up around a 
supposed to be roaming through the back 
country, succeed in ambushing it, only to 
discover after killing it that it is merely a 
weirdly colored offspring from the mating 
of a whitetail deer and a domestic goat: 


intrigued by the legendary 


“ghost” animal 


‘ 


“We were carrying out the heavy 
carcass when they came: silent, sus- 
picious figures that seemed to rise up 
from the ground as they fell in solemn 
step in the blackness behind us. No 
word was spoken, only a weird mutter 
of hushed sound that rose and fell above 
the trailing funeral procession. Strange 
people, pallbearers shrouding the white 
body of the grotesque offspring in grave- 
clothes of a superstition that was too o!d 
to die. 

“Needless to say, Jim and I were glad 
to send the humming car back through 
the pine country; toward the concrete 
highway and the distant city where 
would be shining the bright lights of 
reality.” 


To have written any more, to have ex- 


plained why the back-country people were 
superstitious, etc., would have robbed the 
ending of its impact. 


There will be occasions when you will 


find it convenient to write from the third 
person viewpoint. Here, of course, you do 
not bring yourself into the picture at all. 
Instead, you will write as if you were sit- 
ting in an imaginary chair up in the sky, 


looking down and recording everything of 
importance to the story as it takes plac 
below you. For example: 

“Morgan first saw the fish from the 
comfortable veranda of the sturdy hunt. 
ing lodge which he’d ordered erected jn 
the very center of the marsh. 

“ “Look—there,’ he whispered admir- 
ingly, indicating the ragged line of fran. 
tically leaping small fry, the racing dor. 
sal fin that slashed after them until it 
was lost in the molten reflection of the 
sinking sun. ; 

“*A big trout,’ someone gasped. 

‘No, a bluefish, Morgan corrected 
automatically. ‘Tomorrow we'll . take 
him back with us for mounting. He'll 
be the first trophy to hang from these 
walls.’ 

“But Morgan had made a mistake. It 
was not a bluefish he’d seen. And, for 
the quiet-mannered rich man who was 
used to having his own way, whose ex- 
pensive rods had successfully whipped 
waters from Bear Lake to Bimini, the 
mistake was to change his entire life.” 


The Taboos 


Whether you write outdoor fact or fic- 
tion, you will have to avoid several ironclad 
taboos. Perhaps the greatest of these will 
be the matter of faking your copy, as has 
already been discussed. Almost equally im- 
portant is the avoidance at all times of any- 
thing which even remotely condones the 


wanton slaying of game birds or animals, 


or other waste and destruction of our nat- 
ural resources. Sportsmen are very touchy 
on this subject, and understandably so. Our 
natural resources, forests, streams, game, 
have already been depleted to an alarming 
extent through greed and carelessness. The 
sincere sportsman takes from nature only 
what he needs; finding enjoyment in leav- 
ing enough for another day. Nothing will 
anger him more quickly than a printed 
word or picture that reveals a “game hog” 
in action. 

Another important taboo is the writing 
of something which might cause discomfort 
to the magazine’s advertisers. Don’t, for 
example, write a firearm safety article 
in which you place the blame for all acci- 
dents upen young boys allowed to roam 
afield with .22 rifles. A number of the 
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magazine’s biggest advertisers will be fire- 
arm manufacturers. If you feel it necessary 
to mention the rifles, bring in the angle 
that will show how the youngsters could be 
taught how to use such firearms safely. 
Type up your articles double-spaced on 
clean white paper with a provocative title 


(“Backyard Sport for Fishermen” would be : 


an example). Drop it into the mail and 
start on another one. 

Of course, had we been writing the per- 
sonal experience article as a piece of straight 
fiction, we could have let our imaginations 
run free. We could have shown, in our 
earlier fishing example, that when you ar- 
rived at the distant location the big fish 
were actually there, but in waters owned 
and posted against fishing by a grumpy old 
sportsman-hater who hadn’t allowed any- 
one to fish the waters in years (i.e., your 





informant had deliberately played a trick 
on you by telling you about the fish in the 
first place). The fiction story would then 
resolve around your conflict with the surly 
landowner, and you, by acting as a good 
sportsman, would have finally won permis- 
sion to catch the fish, thereby having the 
last laugh on your friend after all. 

Keep in mind that such writing is always 
carefully branded by the editor for just 
what it is—fiction, and the writer should 
make certain to regard it honestly in that 
lignt from the outset. Even so, such fiction 
will carry enough of the ring of truth to 
cause the sportsman reader to enjoy it for 
what it is. This, of course, can only occur 
when the author knows his subject thor- 
oughly. 

As a newcomer, I would not recommend 
that you concentrate on such outdoor fic- 
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tion writing, unless fiction happens to be 
your strong suite. It is much harder to do, 
and the market for it, while it is improving 
steadily, is still limited. To write it success- 
fully, you will have to plot your yarn 
soundly with all the technique required by 
any other slick fiction market. Narrative 
hook, single effect, proper balance of dia- 
‘logue, exposition and description (with 
particular emphasis on the accuracy of the 
latter !)—all these are important requisites. 
Study the magazines—they are your very 
best textbooks. 


Choosing a Subject 


You will save yourself much disappoint- 
ment if you will strive from the outset to 
write the off-trail article, the piece which 
the average writer has a tendency to over- 
look. For example, each year as the wild- 
fowl season draws near and outdoor writers 
are reminded of the need for getting their 
wildfowl decoys in a good state of repair— 
perhaps even building new ones to make 
their sets complete—editors are swamped 
with articles describing how to do just that: 
build or repair decoys. Accordingly, you 
will have little or no chance competing 
against sueh an avalanche of scripts, many 
of which will have been written by long- 
time writers in the field. 

However, it is safe to say that not nearly 
so many of these same writers will have 
thought of doing an article on miniature 
decoys for the sportsman’s den, even though 
there is always at least one wood-carving 
sportsman in every community who would 
have been glad to assist them in pre- 
paring such an off-trail article. (The au- 
thor was obliged to write just such an 
article recently after selling several of the 
conventional variety of decoy pieces). 

Remember that such commonplace sub- 
jects as the need for conservation, water 
pollution and its harmful effects upon our 
games fishes, the importance of practicing 
safety in the woods, all have been written 
many times before, and will continue to be 
written by the majority of writers—thereby 
cutting down enormously your own chances 
of selling a script on the same subject. 
However, if you must write such conven- 
tional copy, then you will have to strive 
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mightily to find a new angle to go with jt 
It can be done. I was on the cover of the 
October issue of Sports Afield with a hunt 
safety piece titled “They Die With They 
Boots On.” But the research involved was 
terrific; I had to write personal letters to 
the heads of the conservation departments 
of the 48 states, asking their opinions fora 
solution to the problem (i.e., the angle). It 
was much easier to write a strictly off-trail 
piece which was similarily featured by Out. 
door Life and which concerned the different 
types of insurance that are available-at sur- 
prisingly low cost to provide adequate pro. 
tection for sportsmen’s guns, boats, hunting 
dogs, and so on (the angle again). 


Follow the Trend 


Watch the trends in the outdoor markets, 
Follow these carefully, trying to get there 
with “the firstest of the mosfest”. Right 
now the emphasis is on the expose article 
(i.e., bringing to light practices in existence 
about the country which are harmful to 
conservation). ‘Tomorrow the trend may 
concern a new type of sporting equipment, 
for example, the spinning reel which re- 
cently appeared on the market. 

There need be no reason, presuming that 
you are willing to work hard and build 
up a reputation for doing a consistently 
honest, businesslike job, why you cannot 
earn a comfortable living writing for the 
outdoor markets. You can earn an even 
more comfortable living should you manage 
to supplement these markets with an oc- 
casional sale to bigger markets such as 
True, Argosy and others which are begin- 
ning to recognize the growing sportsman 
audience and are running outdoor pieces 
tailored to fit their own slants (for example, 
I have an informative piece in the current 
issue of Argosy which concerns the con- 
struction of a salt water tackle box). Even 
such top slicks as Collier’s and Sateve post 
use well-plotted outdoor fiction. And there 
is always the opportunity for writing a 
“how-to-do-it” book—how to hunt, how to 
fish, how to train hunting dogs, etc.—once 
you have become established. I know of 
very few established outdoor writers who 
haven’t at least one such book to their 


credit. 
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Personally, I can visualize no finer exis- 
tence than one which enables a man to 
move about freely in the great out-of-doors, 
enjoying the wonders of nature, and getting 
paid for it. Sportsmen as a whole are ex- 
cellent companions, men of high calibre 
and tastes. And by encouraging relaxation 
in the open spaces, you will be doing all 
mankind a favor. If you doubt this, just try 
wetting a line in some quiet spot the next 
time your problems seem to be getting you 
down. 

Following is a list of the outdoor mar- 
kets. Keep in mind that they buy copy 4 
to 6 months ahead of publication. 


Markets 


The American Field, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. William F. Brown, Editor. 
Issued weekly. Buy fiction, from 1500 to 
3500 words, dealing with hunting upland 
game birds with pointing dogs. Use articles 
on the development, training and handling 
of bird dogs. Also use photographs. Report 
in two weeks, and payment, on acceptance, 
varies. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. John 
Scofield, Editor. Issued monthly. Accept 
articles of 2000-3000 words on guns, am- 
munition, hunting, target shooting, which 
stress the semi-technical aspects of firearms; 
“how-to-do-it” articles in the field of sport- 
ing arms, gunsmithing. Buy no fiction. Use 
photographs with manuscripts and pay $5 
for each one used; also occasional picture 
stories. Report in three to four weeks and 
pay 2c to 5c a word, on acceptance. 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Hugh Grey, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Buy an occasional fiction 
piece but must be very convincing and 
based on fact. No wild tales. “How-to” 
articles are used in lengths of 2500 to 3000 
words. Also take picture stories of high 
calibre. Report in two weeks and pay up 
to 10c a word. 


Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. A. V. Harding, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. Use stories of actual hunt- 
ing and fishing trips and material on con- 





servation and wild life, from 3000 to 5000 
words. Prefer articles accompanied by 
actual photographs (glossy prints). Seldom 
use fiction. Report in two to four weeks 
and pay 1 to 1c a word, on acceptance. 


Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Aaron Sternfield, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Use one semifactual 
“strange story” a month, 3000 words maxi- 
mum. Mr. Sternfield feels “outdoor jour- 
nals must keep pace with the times, report 
the news and concern themselves with the 
problems and progress of American sports- 
men. Hunting and Fishing, and, I believe, 
some of the other outdoor publications are 
getting away from the personal experience 
type of story and prefer stories written as 
news features in the third person and amply 
illustrated. Hunting and Fishing considers 
itself an outdoor news magazine and is not 
content to settle for re-hashing and differ- 
ent approaches to the same material that 
has been appearing in outdoor publications 
for the past few decades.” Report in two 
weeks and pay 2c a word minimum, usu- 
ally on publication; occasionally on ac- 
ceptance. 

Outdoor Life,353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Is- ° 
sued monthly. Publish no fiction. Use nar- 
ratives of fishing or hunting experiences; 
‘thow-to-do” articles in the same field; news 
articles dealing with conservation, fish cul- 
ture, etc. Any length up to 3000 words. 
Require photos of professional quality with 
virtually all material; also buy single pho- 
tos and sets. Try to report immediately, 
and pay up to 10c a word, on acceptance. 


Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Commerce St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Gus Albright, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Use illustrated fictional 
hunting and fishing stories; maximum 
length, 2500 words. Use articles of 1500 
words on dogs, angling, game breeding, 
where-to-go, arms and ammunition and 
camping and hiking. Buy cover photo- 
graphs, kodachromes and black and white. 
Report in a week and pay on publication, 
depending on quality of article. 

Outdoors, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 
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Mass. H. 
monthly. 


G. Tapply, 
Use little fiction — perhaps one 
story a month — but will take exceptional 
stuff. Best bets now are fishing subjects for 
summer, 2500-word maximum length. Are 


Editor. Issued 


especially interested in “how-to” and “here’s 
something new” material and some short 
fillers. Buy photographs. Report in a week 
and pay approximately 5c a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Rod and Gun in Canada, Gardenvale, 
Quebec, Canada. K. Marshman, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Buy articles of around 1800 
words. Want articles of actual experiences 
of practical sportsmen in Canadian woods 
and on Canadian waters. Also use good 
action photographs of fishing or hunting. 
Do not submit pictures of large kills or large 
displays of fish or game. Report in three 
weeks and pay Ic to 1c a word, on pub- 
lication. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal St., 
Boston 10, Mass. Henry Lyman, Editor. 
Issued monthly, November through April; 
weekly, May through October. Rarely use 
fiction. Want “how-to” articles; articles on 
new methods or new tackle developments; 
popularized articles on scientific subjects 
concerning salt water game fish; some news 
story features on development of programs 
for conservation in the salt water field. 
Weekly issues carry spot news of fishing 
conditions from Maine to South Carolina, 
supplied by regular staff of correspondents. 
Can always use additional correspondents. 
Buy photographs. Report in one week, and 
payment is by arrangement on publication. 


Sea, The Pacific Yachting Magazine, 844 
Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. H. B. War- 
ren, Editor. Issued monthly. Buy no 
fiction. Use cruise stories (true) ; technical 
articles ; news; plans of boats—but confined 
to the Pacific. Buy photographs at $3 each. 
Report in a month and pay 50c per column 
inch, 
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Sports Afield, 405 Second Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Ted Kesting, Ed). 
torial Director. Issued monthly. Buy some 
fiction stories, as well as personal experi. 
ence and factual articles. Lengths for sto. 
ries average about 3000 words; for articles, 
about 2500. Any outdoor activity related 
to either hunting or fishing may be consid. 
ered. Report in 1 to 2 weeks and pay top 
rates for the field, on acceptance. 


Western Sportsman, 3303 Bridle Path, 
Austin, Texas. Joe Austell Small, Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly. Use an occasional 1200 
word short-short story; but “too many au- 
thors send in any type of short-short, just so 
it has hunters or fishermen in it. Our read- 
ers love good bear stories. Cut out the dead 
wood and tell what happened. We use 
more adventure type stories than any other 
outdoor. magazine, but they must be true 
and they must be good. Also, we use quite 
a bit of Old West fact material, very inter- 
esting characters that have had little pub- 
licity or new angles on the old favorites. 
Bad men—this isn’t the typical hunting and 
fishing material, and you can forget that 
angle when preparing it. However, it must 
be very interesting. The key word here is 
W estern—make it look, feel and even taste 
Western, rugged, virile. 
being called ‘different.’ If it happened on 
a hunting or fishing trip, put it in. A mur- 
der on a hunt might be taboo for some out- 
door magazines, but for us, it’s an unusual 
twist to a hunting story—if it really hap- 
pened. Don’t get too different and keep 
to the West. Big game hunting is our main- 
stay, and we also want good humor ma- 
terial. Buy photos at $2 each. Report in 
two to four weeks. Pay on publication, and 
rates are low but rising.” 


Our magazine is 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Herbert L. Stone, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Use no fiction. Want articles on 
cruising, power and sail, special semi-tech- 
nical articles on subjects relating to yacht- 
ing and the sea. Buy photographs in a 
marine vein. Report in a week and pay 3c 
a word, on acceptance. 
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Not all the sharpies 
sit behind desks 


It Doesn't Pay To Be a Phony 


BY DAVID MARKSTEIN 


R ECENTLY a free-lance business writer 
from the West Coast submitted a honey 
of an article to the editor of a large retail- 
ing magazine. It was angled just right, 
and handled beautifully. It presented a 
problem common today to merchants every- 
where, then told in detail of the solution 
worked out by a western dealer who was 
the subject of the article. 

The ‘editor dummied up the story for 
his next issue, certain that he had a winner 
insofar as reader interest. 

He did. Readers located in the western 
city sent in plenty of letters. They took 
their pens in hand to castigate the editor, 
the writer and the magazine for publishing 
a phony article. 

It happened that the merchant and store 
covered did not exist. Nor did the sup- 
posedly astute dealer, whose name was 
blazoned over the feature. The address was 
a parking lot, and the pictures came from 
an agency stock file. The story was written 
to fit the pictures. 





Beginning business writers are often 
tempted to make up a phony dealer or busi- 
ness man, name him Oliver Q. Whiggle- 
warty, and proceed to write a dilly of a 
story around the operations of the Whiggle- 
warty Department Store. 

There are obvious advantages to this 
course: the story angles can be made much 
more interesting than plain, bald facts 
often are; and, after all, who’s going to 
know that 1128 Bloodhounds Place is just 
a non-existent number on an imaginary 
street? Furthermore, such a story is a time 
saver. Whigglewarty, being imaginary, can 
be made to say anything without the 
necessity of an interview. 

This western writer may still be operat- 
ing under a different name, but his original 
name is now mud in several business paper 
offices. 

When some professional business writers 
got together late last year to form the Asso- 
ciated Business Writers of America, they 
had one primary aim in mind: doing 




































something about the sharpies who operate 
on the other side of the fence, offering 
one rate and paying another ; stealing ideas; 
and sometimes paying off only when sued. 

(Lest that last be misunderstood, let me 
hasten to add that most—probably 97%— 
of the 2000 trade papers in the U. S. and 
Canada are not only scrupulously honest, 
but pleasant, helpful, friendly offices with 
which to deal. It’s only the hungry fringe 
that cheats. ) 

Similarly, it is only the hungry fringe of 
business writers who cheat deliberately. 
Getting rid of them is as much a concern 
of the Associated Business Writers of Amer- 
ica as getting rid of unethical editors. 

Here are some interesting examples of 
sharp practices on the part of writers that 
have recently come to the attention of the 
ABWA: 

Not long ago, one writer, whose byline is 
fairly familiar to the readers of business pa- 
pers, described his system proudly. His 
practice was to save both leg work and 
brain sweat by clipping copies of regional 
trade papers with only state-wide circula- 
tions. Then he either rewrote the articles 
in these smaller publications or lifted them 
verbatim, typed them with his byline, and 
submitted the results as original articles to 
the big national business papers. 

He justified the practice by pointing out 
that the regional articles had circulated in 
only a limited area. He didn’t explain who 
gave him the reprint and rewrite rights. 
One day, he’ll be hit in the eye with a 
copyright infringement suit. 

On occasion, he has submitted the iden- 
tical rewrite or lift to as ma:iy as five maga- 
zine in the same field. This free-iancer, in- 
cidentally. 1s barred from membership in 
the Associated Business Writers of America. 
Selling a story two or three times to non- 
competing magazines, whose circulations do 
not touch toes, is entirely ethical. But the 
majority of professionals throw up their 
hands at the idea of selling the same idea 
to two or more competing publications in 
a single industry. That goes for Canadian 
trade journals, too. Don’t submit similar 
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stories to U. S. and Canadian books in the 
same field. Many Canadian magazines cir. 
culate and compete here. 

It isn’t ethical either to type three or 
four copies of your articles, submit them 
at the same time to three or four maga- 
zines, and then take the highest bid. Edi- 
tors like to feel that they are having an 
exclusive look. If a writer withdraws a 
story which the editor was all set to buy, 
and then several months later, the editor 
sees that story in a competitor’s book, he is 
rarely pleased. 

Another free-lancer who is barred from 
the ABWA would have made a swell 
fiction writer; but as a reporter of facts, 
he’s a bust. Whenever an inconvenient 
fact gets in the way of a good story 
angle, he either omits the offending fact, 
or punishes it until it is no longer a nui- 
sance. His articles, says an editor, are un- 
doubtedly much better than stories founded 
upon the facts. But, iike the gent with the 
non-existent dealer, he just can’t stick to 
the world of things as they are. 

When you quote named business men in 
an article built around a particular business, 
it’s a wise practice to make sure the named 
gent said the words you quote. If the 
material quoted is highly technical, don’t 
change the wording even in the interests 
of better English. You're liable to change 
the sense, too. Show the interviewee a car- 
bon before you send it to the editor. Then 
when the editor sends him a galley proof 
before publication (as most major maga- 
zines will do) the business man you quoted 
will okay the proof, and the editor’s respect 
for you is maintained. 

The biggest fault of the beginning writer, 
who louses up what in a few years could 
be a burgeoning business writing career, is 
rewritisis. 

Let’s say a hardware store uses a small 
1”x1” envelope p2sied on their bill heads in 
order to collect smal] past-due sums. In re- 
writing this idea for another field, call on 
several dealers in that field, 
ments, incorporate these comments into 
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Here are reports on some new maga- 
zines and on some which have undergone 
changes before or shortly after reaching the 
newsstands. 

Most sophisticated is Kirkeby .Hotels 
Magazine, which has been published for 
some time by Hotel Publications, Inc. Since 
it is distributed chiefly to the guests of 
eleven of America’s smartest hdétels, with 
some copies going out to a selected mailing 
list, it is not familiar to most writers. The 
Kirkeby Hotels include such names as 
Hampshire House in New York City, The 
Blackstone in Chicago, and—off the main- 
land—Hotel Nacional de Cuba, in Havana. 

Unlike that other hotel publication, 
Promenade, Kirkeby Hotels Magazine puts 
out only one edition—the same for each of 
its hotels. This is published monthly, on 
coated stock. There is some market for 
free-lance material. 

Writing must be slick and sophisticated, 
whether for stories or articles. Stories may 
run from 1,000 to 2,000 words, and bring 
checks, on acceptance of $100 to $150. Ar- 
ticles might be any length up to 2,500 
words, anc may cr imay not be accompa- 
nied by pictures. (Better see the magazine 
for types used.) Subject matter includes 
personality pieces, entertainment in various 
fields, sports, informal essays—especially on 
the humorous side—luxury products, such 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 





as fine motor cars and perfumes, and the 
people who manufacture them. Payment 
on the articles runs to a top figure of $100, 
on acceptance. 

Cartoons are considered, if sophisticated ; 
but this is not a market for any poetry, fill- 
ers or gag ideas. 

Mrs. Marthe Angerer is editor of Kirkeby 
Hotels Magazine. Editorial offices are at 
65 West 54th Street, N. Y. 18. (In The 
Warwick Hotel.) 

Going Places is another of those publica- 
tions which strive to help you enjoy your- 
self by telling you what is going on, and 
where. It aims to be a cross between The 
New Yorker and Cue. It plans to cover all 
fields of entertainment and amusement, and 
will feature not only the general New York 
scene, but also travel and resorts. 

At first, distribution will be chiefly 
throughout the metropolitan New York 
area, partly by subscription, partly on news- 
stands. Later it is planned to have the 
magazine distributed in other metropoli- 
tan centers. It will be a weekly, appearing 
early in 1949. 

All material is being supplied for the 
present by staff members. Theresa Buxton 
is the editor. Going Places Magazine has 
offices in the Graybar Building, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Zing is a small magazine with a fresh 
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look, but it is a new name tacked on to the 
magazine formerly known as Cheers. Ed- 
ward E. Murphy is its editor. 

The market is open for humorous ma- 
terial—short stories up to 1,500 words, car- 
toons, verse under 20 lines. Payment is $25 
for stories; 25 cents a line for verse. The 
address : 215 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

There are several changes in the comics 
published by Parents’ Institute. A new title 
has been added: Special Agent. Both Bea- 
trice Lewi and Jack de Simone have left 
this staff. Harold Schwartz is a new addi- 
tion, and he is now editor of Calling All 
Kids, Jack Armstrong, Tex Granger Adven- 
ture Magazine, True Comics and Special 
Agent. Material for all of these comics 
is being supplied by regular writers and 
artists. Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. 


FTER a period of slowing-up for stock- 

taking, Popular Publications seems to 
have decided to take things a little easier. 
As a result, three of the new books, recently 
announced for publication early in 1949, 
will be postponed until about September. 
These three are Pecos Kid, Captain Zero 
and Dare-Devil Aces. All other titles are 
proceeding as announced. 

Several of the Western titles edited by 
Mike Tilden are being cut back from 
monthlies to bi-month!’es: Ace High and 
Star Western are being made bi-monthlies 
effective with the March issues. .44 V/estern, 
Big Book Western and New Western are 
geiig bi-monthly with their April issues. 

This cuts the market in half on these par- 
ticular magazines, but there will be no 
stoppage of buying, as the editor has not 
kept much of a stock-pile on hand. He is 
on the lookout for stories that have fresh- 
ness, vitality or a new plot twist that gives 
them zip and takes the reader out of a rut. 
A quality of conviction is as important to- 
ward acceptance as is a note of freshness. 
For Star Western, more woman interest can 
be used, but it must be of a fairly conven- 
tional nature. Not sexy stuff. Short lengths 
will go best for the present. 

Address manucripts to the desired maga- 
zine or editor, at Popular Publications, 205 


East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
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Kaleidoscope, the fashion merchandisirg 
publication, has collapsed after a brief 
reer. It was a very pretentious publication 
trying to cover all fashion fields rather tha 
specializing as do most trade papers. Office 
were at 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 1], 

Street & Smith’s Mademoiselle has had 
an important change in its editorial setup, 
George Davis has left the staff. And his 
work has been split into two separate divi- 
sions, features being handled by one dé. 
partment and fiction by another. 

Margarita Smith is now Fiction Editar, 
carrying on where her special talents in 
writing and recognizing writing talent are 
most valuable. She has been assistant for 
several years. 

Fiction for Mademoiselle averages 3,000 
to 4,000 words. 5,000 words is a bit on the 
long side—unless it is just what the editor 
wants. 2,500 words is about as short as ap- 
pears here. Payment is $250 and up for 
fiction. 

Articles run more or Jess the same lengths, 
but much is staff produced, and other pieces 
may be on special subjects. Be sure to query. 
Payment is less than for fiction, but on ac- 
ceptance. Betsy Talbot Blackwell is editor 
of Mademoiselle. Offices are in the Chanin 
Building, 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The Shadow is going back to its regular 
pulp format, though it still appears quar- 
terly. The original author, Walter Gibson, 
has once more contracted to write the series. 
Daisy Bacon is the editor. Offices are in the 
new Street & Smith plant at 775 Lidger- 
wood Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Theatre Arts Magazine has been sold 
again. Only last January, Alexander Ince 
acquired it from Henry Steeger and Robert 
W. Dowling, merging it with Stage. Now he 
has sold it to a Chicago group headed by 
John MacArthur, an insurance man, brother 
of its editor, Charles MacArthur. The new 
owners plan to continue the magazine as a 
monthly, dropping out only a few issues. 

Circulation had risen considerably and 
the editorial contents were becoming highly 
interesting — but not enough advertising 
came in to help with expenses. The New 
York address has been 130 West 56th Street. 

The American Weekly has moved its edi- 
torial offices down town, to join other de- 
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"All night and only ONE chapter? Fall asleep?" 


partments, at 63 Vesey Street. This is the, 
Hearst newspaper magazine, a highly spe- 
cialized. publication with its own peculiar 
style of articles. Much is done by regular 
or staff writers, but the market is always 
open to free-lancers who can produce the 
type of material wanted. 

Illustrations are all-important here. 
Though not necessarily provided by the 
author, he should have suggestions as 
to what illustrations might be. used and 
where they might be obtained. This infor- 
mation should be included with the out- 
line of the article which is submitted to the 
editor. The outline should also indicate 
how the subject would interest the news- 
paper readers. Writing should be anecdotal 
and with emotional appeal. 

The editors hold weekly conferences, at 
which submitted outlines are considered and 
from which requests for completed articles 
are made. Payment is based on the amount 
of work needed for the piece, plus the edi- 
tors’ evaluation of its importance to the 
magazine. Checks are on acceptance; rates 
incline to be low. Walter Hovey is editor 
of The American Weekly. 


RUE STORY has announced a contest 

which is very different from the usual 
run of contests. It calls for the contestant 
to fill out a questionaire only. But as the 
questionaire is a matter of fourteen sheets, 
with innumerable questions to be answered 
—some of them in great detail—it becomes 
a competition of interesting life-facts. You 
need not be a writer, as the editors point 
out, in order to win. But you do need to 
have a sense of the drama in your own or a 
friend’s life. Stories from the winning ques- 
tionaires will be writen by the editors. 

Entries are to be sent to the True Story 
Contest Editor, P.O. Box 479, New York 8, 
N. Y. They will be judged for their sin- 
cerity, drama and story possibilities. There 
are 213 cash prizes, ranging from $1,000 
down to $10 each. The contest closes 
March first. . 

True Story will raise its newsstand price 
to 20 cents with the February issue. Regu- 
lar manuscripts go to the editorial offices at 
205 -East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. Ernest 
Heyn is editorial director; Helen Littauer 
is story editor. 

Christian Herald is a good open market 
for fiction of the homey, folksy, family type. 
But this type of material seems particularly 
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well written to interest these editors. No 
religious implication is asked in the fiction; 
the rest of the magazine takes care of that 
very well. Stories should “leave a good 
taste in the mouth and inspiration in the 
heart.” 

Small-town characters and the situations 
close to them are: best, as the larger pro- 
portion of this magazine’s circulation is in 
small towns and cities of less than 25,000 
population. The writing must be crafts- 
manlike. Two lengths are acceptable now: 
short-shorts of 1,000 to 1,500 words, shorts 
of 2,500 to 3,500 words. No serials or poetry 
are wanted. 

There is a special need for short features 
on personal achievements in the better- 
living category. The editors are more in- 
terested in the little man than the person 
of note, but the achievements should carry 
inspiration to other people. A photograph 
should accompany the text. About 1,000 
words is the best length. 

Payment for these personal sketches runs 
$40 to $50, on acceptance; about $40 to 
$150 for the short fiction. Frank S. Mead 
is executive editor. Address: 27 East 39th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Walter Ross, formerly publisher of ’48, is 
now article editor of Collier’s. Outlines first 
are the preferred routine on a magazine of 
this sort and save much time and useless 
work. Important interests at present include 
unusual industries, dominant industrial insti- 
tutions, crusades and personality sketches. 

The editors like plenty of meat in their 
articles, with final lengths, usually boiled 
down to between 2,000 and 3,000 words. 

Light and humorous pieces are always 
sought; but this is a hard field in which to 
win acceptance, since few people can agree 
on what is really humorous. An excellent 
market for cartoons. Payment is on accep- 
tance, at top rates. Collier’s editorial offices 
are at 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Good Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan 
do more now than share the same editorial 
roof and subway exit. They share the same 
editor, Herbert Mayes. And they share the 
same reading staff, headed by that extra- 
ordinary capable editor and author, Mar- 
garet Cousins. 
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hard to get for some reason. It must be 





“A good story is a good story,” in the eyg 

of these editors. Judgment is passed on th 
incoming fiction by that standard, rath 
than selecting a piece as “a Cosmo polit 
type” story or “a Good Housekeeping type” 
The more sophisticated pieces usually tum 
up in the pages of Cosmopolitan. Thox 
which might have special] interest for women 
readers go to Good Housekeeping. 

Story lengths are very flexible under this 
plan. But for Cosmopolitan, a writer might 
aim toward these general lengths: Short. 
shorts of 2,000 words; short stories up to 
15,000; complete short novels of 40,000 to 
60,000; and serials up to six parts. Enter. 
tainment is the thing, not formula. Humor 
is a great need, and difficult to buy. 

Non-fiction items can be expedited by 
clearing them through Aaron Hotchner or 
John J. O’Connell, both associate editors. 
Ideas and outlines are the thing to sub 
mit first, as the editors plan their pro- 
gram ahead. Payment for all material is 
at top rates. 

For Good Housekeeping lengths are ex 
tremely flexible, especially for short stories. 
The two-parters should run no longer than 
70,000 words. Once in a while a short- 
short makes the grade. Writing and char- 
acterization must show high quality. In 
subject matter, there is one thing to avoid 
—-stories about children. It’s not that the 
editors dislike these; they just get too many. 

A special need which might come in from 
free-lancers in finished form is the essay 
type of article of about 1500 words. A little 
short poetry is used. Queries are in order 
on ideas for feature-length articles. The 
editors prefer to work with writers on any 
big subjects and therefore give assignments 
on these. 

Payment is at top rates. Both these 
Hearst monthlies should be addressed at 
958 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 


SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED is at least fifty 

per cent staff produced, but the editors 
do consider material from the free-lancer. 
All manuscripts are “enveloped and logged 
in,” and at least two editors look at each 
one. If it has any chance at all, another 
editor reads it, perhaps several. David M. 
Stearns, who is assistant managing edi- 
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—which should be addressed to him. 

For the most part, the best way to at- 
tack this market is to send in an outline 
of your projected article. The editors will 
indicate in reply whether or not they are 
interested. For completed stories, the best 
average length is about 2,500 words. 


All fields of science are included in this 
monthly, and all material must be illus- 
trated, with photographs, charts, graphs or 
sketches. Though the writer does not al- 
ways furnish the illustrations, he should sug- 
gest, with his outline, what the picture pos- 
sibilities are. 

Rates vary considerably, and take into 
consideration the amount of research 
needed. The editors say they are “prob- 
ably the highest” in the field; certainly 
as high as any other magazine in the field. 
John R, Whiting is editor of Science Illus- 
trated. Address: 330 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

For the first time since it was founded 
in 1923, The American Mercury is making 
a change in its price for individual copies. 
It is now 35 cents, a raise made necessary 
by mounting production costs. It is also 
changing its style of binding. It has shifted 
from the stapled form to the “square back” 
shape. 

Readers of this monthly average about 
88 per cent men, so manuscripts should be 
planned accordingly. The average length 
for both fiction and articles is 3000 words. 
The market is open again for cartoons— 


which should be meaningful and humorous, 


not merely gags. They should be in line 
with the general contents of the magazine. 
Payment varies with the artist. On text ma- 
terial, payment runs from $100 to $150, 
on acceptance. Some poetry of a literary 
quality is used; not over 35 lines. 
Lawrence Spivak is editor as well as 
publisher of The American Mercury. The 
address: 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 
There is a very friendly atmosphere 
around the office of True Confessions. The 
editor and his staff are promoting a feeling 
of helpfulness toward their writers which 
gives assurance that one’s best efforts will 


tor, has charge of all free-lance manuscripts 





be worth while and appreciated. 

Stories must be well plotted. The nar- 
rator must face her problem frankly and 
reveal the process of its solution sincerely. 
Not only should the problem itself come 
to a satisfactory solution, but the reader 
must be carried along so that she finds re- 
flected in the story something of her own 
problems and a means of solution. About 
one story in each issue is told by a man. 
The rest are from the woman’s viewpoint. 


To achieve this reader-identification, 
good characterization is one of the most 
essential requirements. Lack of it is one of 
the main reasons why stories are rejected in 
this office. Characters must seem real; 
otherwise the problem and its solution lack 
a sense of conviction. 

Short-story lengths are very flexible. The 
book-length is between 10,000 and-12,000 
words; the bonus book-length between 8000 
and 9000 words. 

A little short lyrical verse is used, and 
the market is also open to inspirational 
features. Religious features, however, have 
been written on order for the most part. 

Payment is at excellent rates, on ac- 
ceptance. Walter R. Schmidt is the editor. 
True Confessions is a Fawcett monthly, to be 
addressed at 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 


Radio & Television Best uses a small 
amount of free-lance material—one or two 
articles per issue. This is a fan magazine 
for the family, chiefly, so it is important 
that material should be presented in a non- 
technical, interesting manner. Everything 
should be strictly factual; fiction is not 
being used. 

Articles may deal with radio or tele- 
vision programs, personalities, working in 
radio or television, getting into one or the 
other, etc. The average length for a feature 
is about 1500 words. 

Payment varies. Sometimes it is by the 
word at about 3 cents a word; sometimes 
by the piece as arranged with the author. 
Cartoons are used, with payment at $15 
each. 

Edward Bobley is the editor of Radio © 
Television Best. Address: 452 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 18. If you call in person, the 
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entrance is just around the corner on 40th 
Street—with one of the heaviest doors in 
the world. 


AIR TRAILS PICTORIAL quotes 

shorter lengths as preferable now: 800 
to 2500 words, depending on the subject 
matter. 


This is one of the Street & Smith maga- 
zines now edited at the New Jersey offices. 
Its contents are balanced between aviation 
subjects and model plane material for 
young men seeking careers in aviation. 


There is a market for technical material’ 


treated in popular vein ; for human-interést 
articles about people (occasionally); for 
reports on new aircraft developments. 
Emphasis is on national defense, but pri- 
vate flying is also included. 


All material is illustrated. Wherever pos- 
sible, illustrations should be supplied by 
the author, whether photographs or 
diagrams. 


Other material considered by the edi- 
tors include cartoons on aviation or model 
subjects; aviation photographs and paint- 
ings; short poetry in the lighter vein on 
aviation subjects; humorous anecdotes 
which are either factual or “tall story” type. 


Rates of payment are comparable with 
or better than the field. Albert L. Lewis is 
the editor. Address: 775 Lidgerwood Ave- 
nue, (or P. O. Box 488), Elizabeth, N. J. 


Use that same address for Street & 
Smith’s Western Story, edited by John Burr. 
This is an open market for strongly plotted 
stories of the Old West. It uses a variety 
of settings: mining, lumbering, fur trap- 
ping, fishing, conservation, etc., as well as 
the cattle country background. Emphasis 
is placed on vivid characterization and 
dramatic writing. 

Fiction lengths include shorts of 4500 to 
5000 words; short-shorts of 1200 to 1500 
words; novelets of 8000 to 10,000; and 
novels of around 12,000 words. 


Some articles of about 1500 words can be 
used, but a query on these is in order. A 
little poetry also goes, mostly of the cowboy 
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ballad type. Lengths should be no mor 
than 28 lines. Payment for all material 
accepted by Western Story is good, and is 
made on acceptance. 


Robert Erisman is editing all the pulps 
in the Goodman chain now. The list has 
been cut, and there are four active sports 
titles plus four Westerns. 


Best Western and Complete Western 
have the same requirements: novels of 
40,000 and of 20,000 words; no shorts. 
Western Novel and Short Stories uses those 
two novel lengths, plus a few shorts up to 
5000 words. Western Short Stories uses 
shorts of any length up to 10,000; very 
occasionally to 15,000 words if unusually 
good. Payment is a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance—which seems to be rea- 
sonably prompt. 


These pulps are edited in the Goodman 
office at 366 Madison Avenue, N! Y. 17. 


Your Guide Publications has four active 
fact-detective titles now, all of them bi- 
monthly. It is a very small market, as 
there is still considerable stock on hand. 
But the editor does ask for filings on cur- 
rent cases, especially those which might fit 
into the book, Women in Crime. This is 
the most active of the titles. Cases must be 
completed before writing up. The average 
length is 5000 words. Payment is, from 
$100 to $125 for the story, plus about $3 
for each picture used. 


This company will add a third movie fan 
magazine in the spring. But like the 
others, there will be practically no-free- 
lance market on it. 


A new need here is for second serial 
rights to romance and Western novels to 
be brought out in pocket-book format. 
Novels run about 45,000 to 60,000 words, 
and may have seen publication as books or 
as magazine serials. The romances wanted 
are the “hot” type. Westerns are action 
stories. A flat rate of from $150 to $200 is 
paid, but a writer should query first. 


Manuscripts or queries on any of the 
needs of Your Guide Publications should 
be addressed to the editor, Abby Sundell, at 
114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 16. 
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Have you a story that does not quite 
succeed; that seems to fail for some in- 
tangible reason that no critic or editor can 
diagnose? You have worked on it until you 
are confused, and the story is confused, and 
you have about given up in despair. 

Try going off by yourself with paper and 
pencil and asking: “Where did this story 
come from? What was my first feeling about 
it, my original intent?” Put the answers 
down fully and exactly. Then return to 
your story and compare the two. Are you 
still aiming for the same effect? Are you 
keeping your story in line with your origi- 
nal feeling for it? 

If you are not, you have struck upon a 
likely reason for its failure. 

When we write, we are generally unaware 
of the faint shadings in rhythms, in word- 
choices, in phrasings which we use, and 
which carry with them the overtones of our 
original idea for the story. Readers sense 
them, however. 

When we go back over a story re-plotting 
it, altering the basic idea, we do not alter— 
for we cannot detect—these overtones. 
The danger may be more obvious: a 
character created to carry out one function 
in a story may have qualities that conflict 
with her role in a later draft. Frequently, 
though, the details are so slight as to escape 
detection by the author; yet their incon- 
sistency disturbs the over-all unity of the 


story. 





If you have a story that 
just misses, test it 
by this method. 





The Secret of the Original Idea 


By Catharine Barrett 


It is a good idea to set forth the original 
motivation for the story as soon as possible. 
In my own writing, I often find that the 
early impetus carries my story well into the 
first half, and then I strike a pause in which 
I chart the story. At that point, I set down 
in detail and with exactness what had 
created the impetus, the exact nature of it. 
When I have difficulty with my plotting, I 
go back again and again to that section 
of my chart: original idea. 

I have come to feel so strongly about this 
factor in writing that I resolved some time 
ago never to violate an original idea for a 
story. If I cannot make the idea into a suc- 
cessful story, I'll lay it aside till I can, or let 
it go entirely. 

I came to this conclusion the hard way— 
by altering a story till it deviated from my 
original idea so much that when it was 
published I read it with a sense of frustra- 
tion and fury. 

My original idea for the story was a 
woman in her 40’s, who had unconsciously 
developed a strong resentment toward her 
husband because of his lack of success, his 
failure to provide her with the sound kind 
of living she had anticipated and wanted. 
Her children were almost grown, her eldest 
son married and away in the service. She 
had never had for them the kind of home 
she’d always planned, and now felt sure she 
never would have it. Her husband, though 
kind and loving and with a sense of fun, 
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was ineffectual in business. The mother 
had worked some of the time, though be- 
grudging the time spent away. from home 
and children. 

As the story opens, she has received 
word that her son’s wife, the only child of 
a wealthy widow, is coming to visit. The 
mother sees all the shabby makeshift of her 
home through the imagined hypercritical 
eyes of the daughter-in-law; and there 
comes to the surface all the acid of her re- 
sentment, her sense of having been deprived 
of what was her right and her children’s 
right. The chasm between her and her hus- 
band seems to be beyond correction. 

At first the daughter-in-law’s reactions 
are unreadable, and the mother tortures 
herself further; but then it is revealed that 
the girl loves every shabby detail of the 
house because her husband (now overseas) 
had told her of them. He told her, for 
example, how he had jumped on the 
sofa and broken the spring and been 
punished for it—so she was glad the broken 
spring had not yet been repaired. And most 
of all the girl longed to sleep in her hus- 
band’s boyhood room so that she might lie 
and look at the great stain on the ceiling 
that, although it was to the mother the 
most shameful shabbiness of all, had been 
to the boy like a great buffalo charging. 

Thus through the girl’s eyes the mother 
sees that she and her husband have given 
their children all the important things of 
life. With this new vision, all resentment 
toward her husband vanishes. 


The Editor Objects 


The story first brought back the com- 
ment from my agent and an editor that the 
woman was too unsympathetic. I had in- 
tended her to be bitter; I wanted to show 
how a sense of deprivation could develop 
into a warped quality of character that 
might grow out of all proportion. But, they 
argued, then her reversion to a loving, 
tender, humorous wife at the end was not 
convincing. 

I granted the logic of that argument and 
built in some evidences of her sterling char- 
acter early in the story. But they wanted 
her sweeter yet. Also, it should not be re- 
sentment over a long period, they said, 
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merely an emotion aroused by the pending 
visit of the son’s wife, After that, they d 
cided, there should be no problem betweg 
woman and husband, but just the situatigy 
between her and her daughter-in-law. I di 
as I was bidden, though with a formle 
unhappiness about it. 

The story did not sell to the major mar. 
kets, but it sold to a second-string magazine 
for $350. It was when it was published sev. 
eral months later that I realized to whit 
extent I had violated my original story, for 
now it was trite and slight and sentimental, 
lacking all the harsh reality that I had 
wanted for it. It failed entirely to make the 
point I thought important. That was when 
I vowed to myself that I’d never again go 
against my original concept* of a story, if 
I never sold another. 


Lay Them Aside 

I have had a number of stories rejected 
that, rather than rewrite according to sug- 
gestions, and in violation of my own con 
ceptions of them, I have laid away. Some 
day I may find the way to write them suc 
cessfully—that is, so that they will say what 
I mean, but in a way that will be accepta- 
ble to the markets. In this way I protect 
myself from a sense of frustration and anger 
and inadequacy; when I sell a story I have 
sold something that says what I have it in 
my heart to say, to the best of my ability to 
Say it. 

It is not that I scorn market require- 
ments, or that I will not alter aspects of my 
writing to conform to editorial suggestions— 
but there is a distinction: you can remain 
true to your original idea, even though you 
pour it into the mold of market require- 
ments. 

I can best explain this by relating an ex- 
perience in regard to another story I sold. 

I had heard details of a man’s mystifying 
suicide from a relative of his wife. Later, I 
heard another version from a professional 
associate. I felt that in combining the two 
stories, I had the clue to the explanation 
of the suicide—as no one else seemed to 
have. I was fascinated with the details and 
the interpretation and I wrote them down 
in story form with this intent: to reveal 
the hidden reason for this man’s apparently 
inexplicable suicide. 
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The story, when I had finished it, satis- 
fied-me completely. But, ending as it did 
in suicide, I knew it was not salable and 
put it away in my files. 

Later, having been counseled by my 
agent to leave alone the obscure mental 
problems with so little outward drama that 
I had been over-doing, I decided that the 
suicide story had the strongest dramatic 
possibilities of anything in my file, and I 
considered how it might be re-worked to 
make it salable. 

I recalled what Frances Whiting, then 
editor of Cosmopolitan, had said: that 
Cosmo didn’t want stories of frustration— 
which could be done effectively by imma- 
ture writers ; but instead they wanted stories 
by mature writers who set forth situations 
of frustration and told what could be done 
about them. 


The Solution 


Therefore the same psychological prob- 
lem could exist in my protagonist—but he 
must be made to overcome it. The plan to 
commit suicide would be the moment in 
which he gave in to despair; then some- 
thing had to happen to force him to face 
and conquer his fear. 

The job proved to be a tremendous one, 
contriving all the plot angles to force a con- 
vincing situation in which my man would 
be obliged to act. The planting involved 
many hundreds of words, and weaving and 
interweaving the plot threads, the creation 
of another major character. But in the end, 
the man saved himself from suicide. 

You might say here: “Do you mean to 
say that a switch from a suicide story to a 
happy ending story is not a betrayal of your 
original idea?” My answer is that I did not 
deviate from my original intent to show 
why this man was driven to the point of 
suicide. The characterization and the ex- 
planation were unchanged. I merely cre- 
ated a situation which made him face the 
issue and change his mind; and while I 
worked it, I found myself believing that if 
only these events could have occurred in 
the real man’s life, they could have saved 
him also. 

Cosmo bought the story at once and for 
a fancy price. 


I am at present doing the final draft of 
a story that I have fought with for twelve 
years. Cosmopolitan wrote me some years 
ago that “we feel it is a story we should 
have”—but it was not quite right. Five 
Cosmo editors read it and sent criticisms 
and suggestions for rewriting. I rewrote it 
but did not sell it. Later I destroyed all 
copies of it. It was novelette length, about 
14,000 words, and by that time I had done 
six or eight versions of it. Three years ago, 
I got what seemed to me the idea that 
would save it, and I wrote it out again 
from the beginning—except that the end- 
ing would not go right. 

A month ago I decided how to handle 
the ending, and I did a complete copy. 
However, the story did not stand up. 

I went into one of my deep blue silences 
to recapture all the original feeling for the 
character and the situation as it had come 
to me when I heard the core-situation 
thirteen years ago. If I were to get the em- 
phasis exactly, I realized, I’'d have to re- 
write it again, pounding at that original . 
idea. 


Battlefields Schdum Sell 


The next afternoon I wrote the last para- 
graph (stopping my car on the beach road 
on the way to town and writing it on an 
old envelope). This seemed to me to tie the 
story up right and in exact accordance with 
my original feeling for it. 

At the moment I am satisfied with the 
story—whether it sells or not. I have got it 
down as I intended. It only runs 10,000 
words, but I have actually typed consid- 
erably more than 200,000 words trying to 
get it down. It is what I call a “battlefield,” 
and I acknowledge that “battlefields” sel- 
dom sell. They are the place we learn to 
write, where we bleed and suffer and fight, 
know temporary triumphs, and hard de- 
feats—and usually end with the soil too 
badly torn up to make salable property. 

However, I am convinced that more and 
more of these writers’ battlefields might sell 
if the writer would, while working on them, 
go back into himself often enough, with 
the deepest concentration, and fully re- 
vivify his original concept of his story. 
And then remain strictly true to it. 
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‘Tims Authors League of America is 
forming a Television Writers Guild—to 
serve the interests of those now writing for 
television, and to set early precedents in a 
market destined to become one of the 
largest buyers of written material. 

Rex Stout, TV Committee chairman, de- 
sires League members to tell him: (1) 
What they have written for television, 
terms of the sale or lease, and amount paid. 
(2) What permission they have given for 
adaptation of their works for television, 
and terms. All information is kept confi- 
dential. He also seeks names and addresses 
of writers, not yet League members, who 
have written for TV or permitted adap- 
tation of their works for TV, to learn 
about their TV experiences and inform 
them of the new Guild. Write him c/o 
Author’s League of America, 6 East 39th 
St., N. Y. 

CBS will conduct its three-day Televi- 
sion Clinic at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
N. Y., Jan. 21-23. Over 250 executives of 
CBS stations throughout the U. S. and 
Canada will come to N. Y. to study CBS 
methods of planning, constructing and 
operating a TV station. TV experts will 
lecture, including Frank Stanton, CBS 
Pres., and J. L. Van Volkenburg, TV 
Operations Director. Station executives 
desiring to attend may contact: Richard 
Redmond, CBS Television Network, 51 
East 42nd St., N. Y. 

On Thanksgiving this writer attended 
television’s most pretentious program to 
date—the two-hour “Elgin American Holi- 
day Star Vanities”—telecast by WJZ-TV 
(ABC) at N. Y.’s Ritz Theatre and 
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By HELEN ROWLAND 


Wan 


iV 
WS 


viewed by thousands in the East and Mid- 
west. George Jessel was Host-MC to an 
array of varied talent: Paul Whiteman, 
Connee Boswell, Phil Regan, Paul Draper, 
Jerry Colonna, Phil Silvers, Morey Am- 
sterdam, Charles Trenet, Ethel Smith, the 
Hartmans, Golden Gate Quartet and 
Baird puppets. 

Each performance was tops in person, 
but the show demonstrated that TV still 
has hurdles to surmount. Cameras must 
dolly in far closer to capture the detail 
and skill in Draper’s dancing feet, Miss 
Smith’s organ fingers, the Hartmans’ ex- 
pressions and clever puppets cavorting as 
Andrews Sisters. TV should import ma- 
ture skilled production and camera men 
from the movies to teach*TV’s technical 
newcomers tricks of visual production. 

Elgin American, makers of compacts, 
cigaret cases and lighters, sponsored the 
telecast, costing $25,000. They sponsor 
ABC’s “Groucho Marx” show — Weds., 
9:30 p. m. 

* * * 

TV VIEWS: Lawrence Du Pont’s fine 
play, “No Shoes,” is one of the few plays to 
receive multiple TV productions. It was 
thrice presented by NBC-TV in New York, 
and was also telecast by WRGB-TV, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. It will shortly be performed 
hy NBC’s TV stations in Hollywood and 
Cleveland and on NBC’s “Radio City Play- 
house” in New York. Mr. Du Pont, a writer 
of Fort Worth, Texas, also had his fine 
play, “Mirage in Manhattan,” aired on 
“Chevrolet Tele-Theatre” (new title for 
“Chevrolet on Broadway”)... . Pulse, Inc., 
ratings show that WARD-Du Mont’s day- 
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radio programs in listenership. For example, 
Dennis James’ popular “Okay, Mother” 
pgram won a 6.7 rating while the best 








adio could do in opposition was 3.3. This 
is a trend to watch. 
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The following are some new and estab- 


lished Radio-TV markets: 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
OSBORN, INC., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, NBC, 
Mondays, 8:00-8:30 p.m., EST. John 

Driscoll, editor. 

This series, in its 14th year, dramatizes 
stories of real men and women of Amer- 
ica, famed or obscure, contemporary or 
historic, with courageous, intriguing or 
trail-blazing experiences in their lives that 
lend themselves to dramatization. Subject 
chosen by writer may have played an 
important role in an unusual, historic 
event, or performed a major deed such as 
creating a scientific invention or a cure 
for a serious illness. If he is famous, choose 
lesser known events of his life instead of 
wer-exploited ones. Story should be set 
in America. 

Stories used treated such subjects as: 
the Texas Panhandle dust problem; Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s courtship; yellow fever 
control in Cuba; Mrs. Benedict Arnold’s 
story; Babe Ruth’s life; Oliver W. 
Holmes’ marriage; battle of Gettysburg ; 
ad a woman pioneer in food chemistry. 
Whether dealing with real persons or pre- 
Revolutionary days or today, stringent 
search is a “must” for authenticity. If 
not certain as to suitability of subject, sub- 
mit an outline of proposed person and 
deed to be dramatized. Broadway and 
Hollywood stars enact leads, so roles must 
be strong. 

Payment—$350 and up. Send for re- 
lase first. Return it signed with script to 
Mr. Driscoll. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., is sponsor. 

*% * * 
WALLACE - FERRY - HANLY COM- 
PANY, 430 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, IIl. 





time shows are well ahead of competing 


FIRST NIGHTER, CBS, Thursdays, 
10 :30-11:00 p.m., EST. L. T. Wallace, 
president. 

This series, in its 19th year, offered a 
$100 Award, in addition to script payment, 
to the writer submitting the best play in 
December—as simulus for submissions. 


A wide variety of original dramas are 
sought—comedy, farce, mystery, light ro- 
mance — simple, sturdy human interest 
plots around small town people. Bury 
hackneyed plots. Keep plot structure clear 
and one-track. Accent movie technique— 
color, action and continuous forward 
“movement”—over “talkiness”; no stage 
drawing-room dramas. Lines alone must 
carry story—do not use a narrator to de- 
scribe plot or scene. Motivate situations 
and characters’ actions. Use only enough 
sound effects to clarify action. 

Olan Soule and Barbara Luddy, set co- 
stars, must be in early in Act I. Have no 
more than three characters, who may 
double. Make them real people, and plant 
who and where they are as they enter 
scenes, List and describe them briefly on 
top page of script. 

Write script in three acts—evenly di- 
vided—to time 20 to 22 minutes. Keep 
play “rising,” with a “big scene” climaxing 
Act III. For the intermission between acts, 
have suspense at act ends to hold listeners 
to commercials. Open each new act prefera- 
bly on a new scene. 

Each play is read by a play jury, who 
knows it only by its assigned number and | 
title. Writer’s name is deleted from script 
for reading, so type name and address on 
title page only. Include another page carry- 
ing only the play’s title. 

Taboos: Adaptations or sports stories, 
unless tops. Special occasion plays (Easter, 
July 4, etc.), unless tops and submitted 
weeks in advance. Over-sophistication. 
Over-drinking. Women smoking. Crime 
glorification. Poisoning. Suicide. Sex. Pro- 
fanity. Racial, religious or political offense. 


Payment—$200 to $300 for radio rights 
for a year, plus option to a repeat per- 
formance. Send script to Mr. Wallace. En- 
close self-addressed stamped _ envelope. 
Campana Sales Co. is sponsor. 
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HOW A FIRST 
SALE WAS MADE 


For years I battered my head against editorial 
walls. I read technical books, tried agents be- 
fore I was ready. A million times I thought 
this is the story, only to garner another rejec- 
tion slip. (DOES THIS SOUND DIS- 
COURAGINGLY FAMILIAR?) 


I'd often suspected that an EXPERIENCED, 
SELLING WRITER could go over one of my 
scripts and straighten me out. (HADN’T 
HE BEEN THROUGH ALL THIS, TOO? 
HADN’T HE FINALLY FOUND THE AN- 
SWER?) But that was like reaching for the 
moon. I didn’t know any pro writers. 


By a quirk of circumstance, I got the home 
address of a writer appearing regularly in the 
magazines. I wrote him, telling my troubles 
and enclosing a script, asking him to help me. 
I sent along a check to pay for his valuable 
time. (I’ve found out since, that many current 
name writers broke in that same way.) 


The gods smiled that day. He answered my 
letter. He straightened me out on many things 
and did invaluable editing on the script. The 
next story I wrote, sold!!! ... THAT BIG, 
WONDERFUL FIRST SALE was followed 
by nearly 500 others, within the next ten 
years. I have never forgotten that experience. 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME THING. Write 
me your troubles, send a script or two and pay 
me for my time. This can be your oppor- 
tunity. Take advantage of ten years experi- 
ence selling to Colliers, Sport Life, Toronto 
Star Weekly, Dime Detective, 15 Western 
Tales, Rangeland Romances, Complete Sports, 
Confessions, etc., etc. 


I am NOT AN AGENT, NOT A CRITIC, 
per se. I'm a WRITER who makes a living 
at it the way you aim to do, who is willing to 
give part time to help you reach that goal. 


Prompt, detailed, constructive help—ordinarily 
not for sale—on your individual mss. and 
your writing problems in general, PLUS spot- 
editing on the script if requested. Fees: —Any 
length to 6000 words, $10. 6000 words to 
15,000 words, $15. Flat rates for novels. En- 
close stamped, addressed return envelope. 


ROBERT TURNER 


Box W636 R. D. No. 2 
Westwood, N. J. 








COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS. 
TEM, INC., Columbia Square, Holly. 
wood 28, Calif. 


THE WHISTLER, CBS Pacific net. 
work, Sundays, 9:30-10:00 p. m., Cali. 
fornia Daylight Saving Time. Adrian Gen. 
dot is the new script editor. Program js 
now heard on West Coast only. 

This eerie series, in its seventh year, of- 
fers original psychological mystery dramas, 
stressing psychological development of 
characters motivated by love, hate, avarice, § 
jealousy. The psychology can lean to the 
abnormal, but stories must not treat in- 
sanity in any form. 


Modern stories of average people in 
highly un-average situations, creating in- 
tense emotional pressure, are sought—with 
the accent on suspense growing out of nat- 
ural character relationships. Crime is usv- 
ally in stories, but is not a “must” and is 
not whodunit type. Criminal meets retribu- 
tion by outsmarting himself, not by police 
or sleuth investigation. Dramas reach a 
climax, not a solution, but bring final jus- 
tice. 

The Whistler, philosophical observer- 
narrator of story, introduces Acts I and II. 
He is a force for the good, who predicts 
characters’ actions, but never participates 
in nor motivates them. He knows the folly 
of men’s way and reveals thoughts prompt- 
ing them to action, without deriving pleas 
ure from their misfortunes. 


Write script in three acts. Act I, the 
teaser, should not be longer than a third of 
script, and should end on high suspense. 
Act II, the body of script, develops main 
action and ends on a conclusive high point. 
Act III, the tag, a one- or two-page strange 
ending, builds up a strong ironic “twist.” 
Complete scripts are preferred; but outlines 
may be submitted. 


Taboos :. Horror. Physical brutality. In- 
sanity. War themes. Supernatural themes, 
unless same are explained realistically. 

Payment—$200 to $400 for first radio 
rights only. Send for release first. Return it 
signed with script to Mr. Gendot. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Signal Oil 
Co. is sponsor. 














MacLAREN ADVERTISING COM- 





Holly. § PANY, LTD., 372 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
c net § BUCKINGHAM THEATRE, Canadian 
~ Cali. Broadcasting Corp. Dominion network and 
n Gen. #4 supplementary stations, Wednesdays, 
ram js 92:30-10:30 p. m. Howard Milson, pro- 
ducer-director. 
ara This high-calibre drama series, in its fifth 
= yar, runs 39 weeks each season, and is 
nt of We °° all writing in English. Original 
wall dramas and adaptations of these types are 
“a de wught: comedy, mystery, romance, adven~ 
sat in WU fantasy and melodrama. Writers have 





fee scope in story treatment. Story should 
be action-filled, and conflict should stem 
fom human emotions of well-drawn char- 
acters. 

Write script in two acts—evenly divided. 
Change scenes fairly often while driving to 
main climax. Keep number of characters to 
4 minimum. 

Payment—$300 for original; $150 for 
adaptations, for one-performance rights in 
Canada only. Send scripts to Radio Dept., 
tbove address. For return postage, U. S. 
witers should affix coins to top page of 
wript. Do not enclose stamps, for U. S. 
tage cannot be used in Canada. Include 
a self-addressed envelope. Tuckett, 
td, makers of Buckingham cigarettes, is 
msor. 

Writers may also query regarding their 
tipts previously aired in the U. S. 

* * % 
ANADIAN BROADCASTING COR PO- 
RATION, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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Popular Fac. TS. 


3.840 stories 
purchased 


last year: 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














e| INTIMATE ROMANCES 


the new magazine— 
extends an old wish to all its writers 


Happy New Year 


New writers are eagerly sought. We 
are in urgent need of good, first- 
person stories. 


Address: INTIMATE ROMANCES 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














LET'S BE SENSIBLE... 


Recent survey (Jan.-Aug. ’48) of majority 
leading fiction magazines . . . “Slicks”, “Semi- 
Slicks” and “Pulps” . . . shows that 96% of 
published stories followed ONE story pattern. 
Isn’t it logical that your best bet is to learn 
that pattern, cast your stories in that mold? 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION STORIES is 
that pattern. 

Nothing like it in clarity and detail has ever been 

d before. 

Printed in graph form, it is easy to follow 
as @ road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation and 
the amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from “plants” to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the sterry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."' 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card wiii bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 
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1949 


WRITERS CONFERENCE 


In The Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
July 25—August 12 
Write For Information 











SLANT yes SLANT 


Increase your sales by slanting directly to editorial trends. 
Be able to analyze and follow any publication’s policy. 
My Pamphlet on Slanting tells how. 


$1.00 


WALTER B. COX 
3020 Park Pl. N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 








@reetings ... 


. . to remind you that we are always in the 
market for good feature articles on retail feed 
dealers. 


THE FEED BAG 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


College Graduate 
Minor Corrections 
35c¢ per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


CHARLANA DAVIS 
532 Walnut Ave. Fairmont, W. Va. 











SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL AND 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your 
work MOVING. Haphazard marketing is 
eliminated by our persistent promotion 
of all angles. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will in- 
crease your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it.” 














seeks a wide variety of story types in scripts: 
romance, drama, melodrama, mystery, prob. 
lem, tragedy, adventure, ghost, comedy, 
satire, fantasy, fairy tale, historical, paty. 
otic, theatrical and religious. 

They should be finely written, bearing x 
least one of these elements: a good plo, 
well-etched characters, intriguing ide, 
good comedy dialogue and situations, 
high suspense. The writer must have some. 
thing to say and be able to say it clearly 
and believably. He must write about per 
sons, places and things he knows to male 
story and characters realistic and convin. 
ing. Keep number of characters and sound 
effects to a minimum. 

_ Script should be half-hour length—400}. 
4500 words—typed double-spaced on on 
side of paper in radio script form. 

Taboos: Political party and religious dis 
putes ; this does not bar discussion of social 
problems. 











Payment—$50 to $100 for one-perform 
ance rights only; for repeat performance, 
second fee is paid. For return postage, U.$ 
writers should affix coins to top page d 
script. Include also a self-addressed ev 
velope. 

Writers may also query regarding thei 
scripts previously aired in the U. S. 

* * * 


TELEVISION STATION WPTZ, Philo 
Television Broadcasting Corporation 
Architects Building, Philadelphia 3, fs 
WPTZ is a key station on NBC’s Eat 
Coast TV network. Ernest Walling, pm 
gram manager, seeks varied types of scripts: 
drama, comedy, mystery, domestic, etc; 
also factual documentary scripts of an edt 
cational nature. Half-hour and 15-minut 
lengths are best. Series material—complet 
story dramas and serial dramas—is al 
sought, such as a husband-and-wife serial 
accenting comedy over soap opera ted 
nique; also, fantasy for marionettes. In 
clude with detailed idea a sample scripl 
displaying writing. Send for release firs 
Return it signed with material to Mi 
Walling. 
* * * 
TELEVISION STATION WBKB, Ba 
ban & Katz Television Theatre, 1% 
North State Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
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E. Jonny Graff, program director, con- 
siders new program ideas for television. 
They can be of any nature: serial or com- 
plete-story dramas, quiz, audience partici- 
pation, musical, talks or feature programs 
of a how-to, constructive type, or children’s 
program. Accompany detailed idea with 
sample script and brief outline of future 
episodes. Send for release first. Return it 
signed with material to Mr. Graff. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 
* * * 

TELEVISION STATION KTTV, 1025 

North Highland Avenue, Los Angeles 38, 

Calif. 

This new station is CBS’s key Los An- 
geles TV station, and is operated jointly with 
Los Angeles Times-Mirror. Hal Hudson, 
program manager, seeks straight dramas and 
mystery dramas providing strong dramatic 
action—with a small cast and simple sets. 
High-calibre writing slanted from the visual 
viewpoint is essential. Write material in TV 
script form, half-hour length. 

Mr. Hudson is also greatly interested in 
scripts which have been produced else- 
where and for which he can buy first Los 
Angeles rights only. Material should be in 
TV script form, preferably half-hour 
length ; if longer, query him as to the pos- 
sibility of cutting it. 

Payment—Best TV rates. Send for re- 
lease first. Return it signed with script to 
Mr. Hudson. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

* * * 
TELEVISION STATION KFI-TV, Earle 

C. Anthony, Inc., 141 North Vermont 

Avenue, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Myra Clark, continuity editor, seeks good 
dramatic scripts in straight play form that 
are written with the visual element in mind. 
They can run the whole drama gamut from 
sparkling comedy to chilling mystery, and 
be in half-hour or 15-minute lengths. Casts 
should be kept small, and no period pieces 
or*multiple sets. New program series ideas 
and sample scripts are also considered. 

Send for release first and return it signed 
with material to Miss Clark. KFI’s release 
form is used by Radio Writers Guild as a 
standard for its high respect for the writer. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 








Cc. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


© Full representation services for es- 
tablished and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language -markets. 


© Immediate readings, quick reports, 
and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 




















Gre For RADIO 


The highest paid industry in America 
Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, need 
your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs pay up to $2000 for a single 
play. Our market reports give full information 
on these shows. 


TRAINING DOES PAY 

E. Packard: Now writes for-Jimmy Durante. 

H. Ohleyer: Now radio director on General Mills 
account. 

G. deMille: Earned $11,813 writing freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 

M. Shapiro: Now station manager in Odessa, 
Texas. 

G. Gourley: Sold first play for $100 while still a 
student. 
“Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time" 


For particulars on how you can become a 
professional radio playwright by studying at 


home 
WRITE TODAY TO 














RADIO (QZ semen 





Studio F 1233 No. Vine St. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 




















MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the 
first sale for new writers. Will you 
be the next oneP Your story, article, 
novel can be profitably placed in one 
of our many markets in the world’s 
largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you 
make the first sale, we shall work 
with you. Our expert, friendly help 
will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the 
first manuscript and treat it like a 
sweepstake ticket. It it’s in you to 
persist, plug and sweat, you are going 
to feel the thrill of that first sale and 
check like many others who have 
come to us. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee 
to read, sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 5,000 words—and it’s 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. For a 5,000 
word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. 

$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. 
Editors want first novels with new 
and refreshing ideas. Our first read- 
ing and letter of appraisal to you will 
be given on your novel for $4. It 
doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, 
second, or third novel, we have the 
markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales 
value. Be sure to pay the Express 
Charges on your shipment. If you 
ship by mail, be sure it’s First Class. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on economic, 
social and political problems are 
wanted. 

To make the sale, may we advise that you 
send your manuscripts now—and the more you 
send, the better we can work with you. After 


making two sales for you, we drop the fee and 
sell on a straight commission basis. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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TELEVISION STATION KGO-Ty, 
Americah Broadcasting Company, Inc, 
420 Taylor Street, San Francisco 2, Calif, 
Bloyce M. Wright, program manager, 

considers complete-story scripts of all types 

and program series ideas for this TV sta. 
tion, which just débuted. Material should 
be tailored for 15-minute or half-hour 
length. If for a series, include detailed out- 
line and sample script. Send for release 
first. Return it signed with material to Mr, 

Wright. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 

velope. 

* * * 

TELEVISION STATION WAVE-TY, 
Radio Center, Louisville 2, Ky. 

This station, owned by WAVE, Inc, 
NBC’s radio affiliate, is on NBC’s television 
network. John H. Boyle, director of tele- 
vision, considers scripts with stories of varied 
types adaptable to TV’s express needs. They 
can be in any vein from farce comedy to 
serious melodrama. Write material in TV 
script form—half-hour or 15-minute length. 
Ideas and sample scripts for new program 
series are also considered. 

Payment—Current TV rates. Send for 
release first. Return it signed with script to 
Mr. Boyle. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 





* *% * 


RADIO READING 

Helen J. Sioussat, CBS’s Radio Talks 
Director, is Editor of Talks, fine quarterly 
digest of radio addresses delivered on CBS 
by famed persons and experts in all fields. 
The magazine, published since 1936, pre- 
sents history in-the-making and its makers, 
and is issued in January, April, July and 
October to a select mailing list of 30,000. 
It preserves in print the cream of CBS's 
year-round speeches. There is no charge 
made for Talks, except when requested in 
bulk, and then only enough to cover print- 
ing costs. Anyone desiring copies may write 
Miss Sioussat, Talks Dept., 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Miss Sioussat, who has been with CBS 
12 years, selects about 900 speakers a year 
to broadcast on CBS, confers with them 
and passes on final scripts. 

Another “must” reading item is “The 
Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights,” by Charles 
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A. Siepmann, published by Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10; 20c per copy. 

Mr. Siepmann, long ‘noted for his X-ray 
analyses of Radio and the FCC, has, in this 
new 52-page pamphlet, written another 
penetrating study and criticism of today’s 
radio. His theme is that listeners should 
have more say in what they listen to—and 
why. His well-documented facts are gained 
by hard research. Mr. Siepmann, who is 
Director of Department of Communica- 
tions at New York University, also wrote 
the book, “Radio’s Second Chance.” 


* * * 


RADIO RANDOMS 

Bill Bailey, FM Association Director, in- 
forms me FMA’s new address: 526 Dupont 
Circle Bldg., Washington, D. C. . . . Writers 
may attend George Lewis’ free Gag-writers 
Institute meetings, Wednesday nights, in 
New York. Experts lecture on comedy writ- 
ing; writers test ideas. Mr. Lewis heads 
National Laugh Foundation, 104 East 40th 
Street, New York. . . . Tune in CBS’s “Dr. 


Christian” program for news of 1949 script 


contest, due soon. . . . Bob Monroe, pro- 
ducer of MBS’s “High Adventure,” is writ- 
ing a stage version of program for B’way. 


. . . Cy Howard, co-writer of CBS’s “My 
Friend Irma,” is penning a film edition of 
the gal with cellophane brains. . . . CBS 
will run its top programs and stars the year 
round. Instead of replacing them in the 
summer while stars vacation, CBS will re- 
use the best scripts on a recorded basis. 


. . . CBS’ “Lux Radio Theatre” in its 15 
years has aired 625 programs with 372 
stars. The total scripts add up to 37,500 
pages—7,500,000 words—which would fill 
75 average-length novels. . . . Irna Phil- 
lips, who writes 5 day-time serials includ- 
ing CBS’ “Guiding Light,” turns out the 
equal of 40 full-length novels each year. 
Each of these air “novels” has a “sale” of 
half a million copies, since 20,000,000 hear 
her shows annually. . . . Cecil Brown, MBS 
commentator and writer of non-fiction mag 
articles, wrote his first fiction story; M-G-M 
is adapting it to films. 








DO YOU WANT... 


e To get into radio? 


© To supplement your income? 


RADIO WRITING © 


IS FASCINATING and PROFITABLE! 


© To perfect your radio style? 


© To use radio in your business? 


ie RES 






PATTI PAYNE STONE 
N.A.O.B. Graduate 
Writing Advertising Copy—KBIX 
Oklahoma 





The NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


3338 SIXTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 


We are unable to fill the present demand for 
women writers. 


We have helped many hundreds of men and 





women find their niche in radio. ...We can 
help you. 





Correspondence ( ) Resident ( ) 
PRD: aki povcecawbisinekcisenescssnaderesssechseuneieteees 
EE A iiicc Hencinsessccvrpesschssanchssecs sient 
IE oc cinciviccsdcvbsnneeatecsensveses DNR crccsocoswsns 


Please send information regarding your course: 

















THE SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


Begins Evening Classes in New York City 
on March 7 
The only school conducted by a major literary agency, 
it features agency staff editors as instructors, and such 
notables as John Dickson Carr, Fletcher Pratt, Mac- 
Lennan Farrell of Collier's, Eleazar Lipsky (who 
wrote Kiss of Death,) Viola Brothers Shore, etc., as 
guest instructors. 
The school avoids theory, concentrates on the most 
direct, intelligent path to slick fiction sales based on 
the agency’s daily dealings with editors and the thou- 
sands of manuscripts it sells yearly. 
Limited enrollment starts at once. Write, visit or 
phone {Plaza 7-8795) for applications or further 
information. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1650 Broadway ° New York 19, N. Y. 








THE BLIND TOO 
WILL SOON READ MY TEXTBOOKS 


I am grateful for the distinction bestowed upon me when 
my book was recently chosen above all texts examined, to 
be transcribed into Braille. It will be used for writing courses 
for the blind in 18 countries. Perhaps my sixth text will 
reveal to you, who have the blessing of your sight, why my 
teachings were given such distinction. 

...-$2.50 


WRITERS: LEARN TO EARNI..... 
MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Evanston, Illinois 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents Per 1000 Words CarbonFree 
Discounton Books Poetry lc aLine 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of- newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MaA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Questions and Answers 


Get It in Writing 
Sir: 

Being a subscriber to your magazine, I’d like 
to get some information on a problem which may 
confront any writer. Mr. Zerbe, an editor of the 
American Druggist, asked me on the occasion of 
his ‘Chicago visit in April to write an article about 
Chicago’s drug business. He promised to pay me 
$100.00 for it. After I submitted the manuscript, 
he asked me to make some changes which I did. 
Then he ignored my repeated queries in reference 
to the fate of my article. When I came to New 
York in June, I visited him in his office where he 
promised to use my contribution in the August 
issue. He returned the manuscript in November 
with a polite letter of rejection. 

Due to the fact that I had to spend consider- 
able time, effort and photographic material in the 
compilation of the facts, I believe that the maga- 
zine should be compelled either to pay for the 
article or at least for the expenses I incurred. It 
is humiliating to approach a number of officials 
in the drug field in order to elicit information for 
an article which does not appear. 

What is your comment on the matter? Is it 
possible for your magazine to eliminate listings of 
magazines whose editors do not give a fair deal? 

FREDERICK CLAUDE KRAMER, 
9437 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Every controversy between writer and magazine 
editor has two sides. In the above letter, only one 
side is presented, and we have no way of knowing 
whether it is correct. For the purposes of “Ques- 
tions and Answers," we will accept this as a hypo- 
thetical case, and assume the facts are unchallenged. 
In that case who is right? What should be done? 
The case is important because it occurs so fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Kramer supplies the essential data ambigu- 
ously. He says: "Mr. Zerbe asked me to write an 
article about Chicago's drug business and promised 
to pay me $100 for it." / 

Now what actually did the editor say and what 
did he promise? 

lf he “said what Mr. Kramer alleges, it is still 
presumptive on the part of the professional writer, 
used to dealing with every kind of editorial animal, 
to confirm the transaction as follows: 

Dear Mr, Zerbe: 

As per our conservation, | am beginning on 
the assignment you gave me covering the Chi- 
cago drug market. It will run about 3,000 words 
for which you offer $100 on receipt. | agree to 
make revisions, if desired, and you agree to pay 
nominal expenses, which | estimate at under $25, 
covering transportation, film and bulbs. Photo- 
graphs will be paid for separately at $5 each. 
| would also like to see a galley proof before 
publication for double-checking. 

Yours ‘truly, 
Frederick Kramer 
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A wise writer, having sent this letter, would do 
little work on the article until the editor, in turn, 


answered, agreeing to the terms. If he failed to 
answer, a wire, preferably collect, should be sent 
as follows: 


DO YOU WANT ME TO GO AHEAD CHICAGO DRUG 
ARTICLE PER MY LETTER (BLANK DATE, QUESTION) 


Kramer 


If the editor fails to answer either letter or collect 
wire, you know one of three things: (I) he is sick 
or traveling, (2) he has no intention of doing busi- 
ness with you, (3) he didn't receive your communi- 
cation. If you are persistent, you might ask Western 
Union to verify to you that your message was de- 
livered. If Western Union says it was delivered, it 
is cheaper to ignore the editor than to bother your- 
self with sending a letter, mending his manners. 

We suggest that the trouble with Mr. Kramer is 
that he failed to confirm his editorial assignment. 
HE thought the editor ordered the article for 
$100, payment on receipt. The editor may very well 
have thought HE ‘said something like this to Mr. 
Kramer: 

Well, we could use a piece on the Chicago 
drug market; but it's a tricky subject, and I'd 
like you to try it but I'm not sure we can use it. 
But if we can, and we really want to, we'll pay 
up to $100.00. It's a nice idea and | really would 
enjoy having you write it. Why don't you go 
ahead and let me see it right away?" 

Just words, Mr. Kramer, just words, spoken like 
an editor. The gimmick is the phrase, “but I'm not 
sure we can use it." We never hear what we don't 
want to hear; that's why it is always best to con- 
firm an editorial discussion with a letter, and then 
wait for confirmation before doing any real work. 

"American Druggist" is a Hearst magazine, with 
a 60,000 circulation, receiving $600 a page for 
advertising. It was the place where Herb Mayes, 
now editor of “Good House" and “Cosmo,” got 
his start. It's a first rate, A number one trade book, 
and Writer's Digest has received no kicks against it 
in the past five years. 

Moral: Never go ahead on a story on the basis 
of a verbal conversation. Get your confirmation in 
writing. 

In the hypothetical case, as stated above by Mr. 
Kramer, the author is due legally only what he can 
collect from a nuisance value. He has no proof of 
an editorial order. 

We also feel the editor is due, possibly, for some 
criticism. As a practising editor, he knows how easy 
it is for the writer to misunderstand a hedged sent- 
ence. When he makes a deal, hedged or otherwise, 
he should confirm it in writing then and there, and 
as a result, no situation like this will arise. We feel 
sure that, normally, this is his practice. If Mr. 
Zerbe promised to buy a manuscript, and made no 
restrictions on his promise, then Mr. Kramer should 
sue to collect. 

What did Mr. Zerbe promise Mr. Kramer? 

Sorry, we weren't there.—Ed. 
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CASH - CARS - HOMES 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 





MINISTER WINS $1,000.00 


S I was thrilled to learn I won 

$ $100.00 in Modern Screen 
contest. Your PRIZE IDEAS 

$ helped—it’s an excellent bul- 
letin and you are grand people 

$ to work with. 

$ REV. WILLIS J. LOAR 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 


COUPLE WIN KAISER CAR $§ 
We were happy to win the $ 
beautiful KAISER CAR. So 
glad we answered your ad. 
It was a good investment and 
we recommend your course $ 
highly. 





MR. & MRS. § 

WM. LINGSCHEID $ 

$ San Francisco, Cal. 

$ FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS." Complete HOW $ 

$ TO WIN WRITE-UPS on current contests, 

$ entries that won. Our students are America's 
biggest winners. You, too, can be a winner! 

S Send name and address for GIFT copy. 

: Write now! Find out how! 

5 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. WD, 13 E. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


wowqwWoewo 





CONFESSION WRITERS: 


This is a highly specialized field but easy to break into 
when you know how. Let a selling confession writer 
criticize your scripts. I have appeared repeatedly in 
Modern Romances, Real Story, and several others. $1 per 
M words to 5,000; 50c per M thereafter. Prompt service. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


s 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR agg ae ,ae _ CARBON 

ALL WORK PRO IRST PAGE 
Soc PER 1,000 WOR os ial (ED FLAT 

DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 WEST 65th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Woodbine 5251 











POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











BETTER GRADE TYPING 


Your —~y + Stands a Better Chance ~ 
n Presentation Is Right 
tier | serve you 
and prove thee is a difference? 
The rate of 50c for 1,000 words includes free 
carbon. No charge for minor corrections. 
DOROTHY SPRINGER, Box 852, Redlands, Cal. 






















ING INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—an more—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to soundly, Pp oued. character motivated, ac- 
tion packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A ‘Sherwood Brief’ is a ro 

f a _ concentra : 
citing description, natural conversation, 
names, and sparklin; 
From this Brief you write your own story in your 
is—the quick, easy way. 


You will be amazed at how easy it . 
cessfully using  ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’ One client sold 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


> BV BS) s 899 54')'(0 10) D) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Fairmont, Minnesota 


DOUBLE «: 





h draft of a story. It 


for you. 


is to write sue. 





Rosemead, Calif. 





Box 333 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


Brookside Road Leavittsburg, Ohio 
Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 











Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interésted in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill" by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


































Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
— and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 


NAME 





FULL ADDRESS_ 








Stars in Their Eyes 
Sir: 

My husband and I have a marvelous idea for 
a new magazine for young adults. (At least, we 
hope the idea is good!) Since we are not familiar 
with any agency that can give us information as 
to how to get a start in the right direction, we 
are hoping that you will be able to give us some 
advice. : 

Our disadvantage is little money of our own to 
begin with, and our advantage is plenty of will- 
ingness to make a success of the idea. My hus- 
band goes to Ohio State and I work. We are both 
under 25. We are still “green” to the world, and 
any small consideration you may give us will be 
greatly appreciated. 

BARBARA WELLS CorRIGAN, 
254 S. Monroe Ave., 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Fifty years ago, you could start a magazine by 
getting a little credit from a printer, and a little 
paper from a jobber; thirty years ago, you could 
start a magazine with $15,000; twenty years ago a 
presentable national magzine, such as “Minicam 
Photography" (6!/x9, 144 pages, 4-color cover, 4 
pages of color inside, !50,000 copies) could be 
started for $35,000. 

Today, to launch a monthly magazine of national 
pretensions, with a press run as small as 200,000, is 
a matter of $300,000. 

The reasons are the incredibly stiffer competition, 
inflation, and the need to offer the advertiser more 
than token coverage. 

Trade papers may still be started by people who 
know both the publishing business and the trade 
in which the paper will be located, and have a little 
printing and engraving credit, for $20,000 cash 
outlay. This would only be true in fields in which 
small press runs are possible, and the competition 
permits use of a small size, without four-color plates 
and four-color printing. 

Ideas for new magazines, good ideas, too, are 
readily available. What is needed more is persist- 
ency of capital, persistency of purpose, and talent 
in execution.—Ed. 


Coming Attraction 
Sir: 

In reading the answers to Miss Erma Espy’s 
“Magazine Quiz’ (December issue, pages 46 and 
70), I began wondering how Miss Espy would 
rate on her own quiz. Doubtless Triangle Publi- 
cations which publish Seventeen were surprised 
to find WriTER’s Dicest had turned their maga- 
zine over to Street and Smith. 

Seriously, when are you finally going to put 
out that WD anthology I suggested—“‘The Best 
From WriteEr’s Dicest,?” My own tearsheets of 
this material are getting dog-eared. 

NortuH BIGBEE, 
5205 Cedar Springs Road, 
Dallas 9, Texas. 
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Thanks for correcting the error about "Seven- 
teen." Street and Smith publish a partial competitor, 
"Mademoiselle." The book, "The Best from Writer's 
Digest,” suggested by North Bigbee when he was 
helping run “Yank" is due for publication some- 
time in 1949.—Ed. 


Copyright a Poem? 


Sir: 

Could you please advise me how I could re- 
ceive a copyright and how much it would cost? 
I wrote a poem several years ago and since then 
it has been read over the radio. I have given 
copies to my friends, and I understand that since 
the radio-reading several copies were sent to 
listeners. 


Would a copyright protect me in any way and 
how do I go about receiving such? I know noth- 
ing about writing, but this poem cafhe from my 
heart and I would like your advice because I 
don’t ever want to lose my rights in it. It’s mine. 

ELAINE HoBERG, 


P.O. Box 4764, 
Miami 29, Florida. 


r 


Normally speaking, you do not need to secure a 
copyright on your poem. The amount of literary 
work stolen, in relation to the amount written, is 
too small a fraction to be estimated. What stealing 
is done concerns itself with crooks who copy stories 
from magazines and send them in under their own 
names. This happens in every editorial office about 
once in two years and is spotted about 99 times 
out of a 100. When a stolen story actually gets 
into print—it makes front page news because it is 
so unusual. 

To copyright your poem, you'll need two printed 
copies, plus a form which yoa will receive from the 
Registrar, Copyright Office at Washington, D. C., 
for free. Fill out the form, attach two printed copies 
and four bucks, and the copyright is yours. The 
usual practice is to wait until the poem is published, 
and then have the publisher assign the copyright 
to you. He will do this gratis —Ed. 


Writer's Club 
Sir: 

Is National Writer’s Club of 1835 Champa St., 
Denver, Colorado, a legitimate organization? It 
is not listed in your WRITER’s MARKET; nor have 
I ever seen it mentioned in WD magazine. 

S. NAPARSTEK, 
Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 5, IIl. 





write for pay. 


No obligation. 


468-W1 INDEPENDENCE BLDG. 





| Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 


$100, offered each week. The easiest way to 


No previous experience necessary. Send for FREE DETAILS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 





FREE 


Information 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
























YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the ‘asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








Let a poet who sells his work help you! 


CRITICISM, DEVELOPMENT, MARKETING 


Send short poem and $1, six with $5, 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope 
JOHN ACKERSON 


3 Burnham Place Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays—20c per page. Poetry, le a line. 
60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 


5509 Claude St. Hammond, 
Sheffield 3594WX 








Ind. 











TOOLS FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic ............eeseeeeeee $1.00 
There’s Money in the Novelette .............00-eeeeees 1,00 
The Novel: Plan and Production ............ssecccececs 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales ............-:- 1.00 
Seer 00 DAMS L.OVG 16 TNO PUD cic cicccccccccssucseus's 1.00 
Se Se NE SN os wnin.cig sibigeiendiep seine wpsweeese 1.00 
I I nin a cena hb apmatiaderchionaeaekewes 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 TUXEDO AVENUE DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


GOOD, CLEAR TYPING WILL HELP 1949 SALES 


Your manuscript copied faithfully—or spelling and 
grammatical changes made, if desired. 

@ New York Secretarial Service for Out-of-Town 
Writers. Mimeograph Quotations. 


LYNNE LOVELACE 


WA. 8-4620 
720 West 170th St. 





New York 32, N.Y. 
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The National Writer's Club is a business organi. 
zation conducted for profit just like a hotel, a mag- 
azine or a privately owned public utility. Writer's 
Digest does not list The National Writer's Club 
in its Forum Department, and usually not in "The 
Writer's Market" because these listings are solely 
for social clubs; or for non-profit national clubs 
such as the Author's League of America. 

There are several business organizations owning 
writer's clubs, just as several such firms publish 
books for writers. 

We believe The National Writer's Club is reliable 
because we know Dave Raffelock, the owner, per- 
sonally. He is an educated man, personable, and 
informed about publishing. We think he tends to 
imply in his advertising that The National Writer's 
Club is an organization of writers, whereas it is an 
organization of writers created by ‘Mr. Raffelock 
for profit motives. We believe the Club offers many 
services of value and the fees are nominal.—Ed. 


Manuscript Preparation 
Sir: 

As a new WD subscriber, I’m wondering if 
you could tell me what is the correct form to use 
in preparing my manuscripts for submission, I 
don’t want to be branded as an amateur by the 
appearance of my script. 

JANE ROBERTs, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Submit your scripts typed double space, on one 
side of the paper only. In the upper ieft hand corner 
of the page, put your name and address, and in 
the upper right, the approximate number of words 
in the story and the specific rights you are offering. 
In the center of the page, type the title of the piece 
and underneath it your name. 

Begin the first page in the middle of the page, 
and, on all other pages after the first, leave a 
margin of one inch all the way round. On all pages 
after the first, type the number of the page in the 
upper right hand corner and the title of the story 
or article in the upper left hand corner. Always 
keep a carbon of your story. 

Never bind a story with anything else but a paper 
clip. Always try to mail a script over five pages flat 
and enclose a return envelope stamped and self 


addressed.—Ed. 


Chain Reading 
Sir: 

I recently submitted a western short story to 
Popular Publications for Dime Western, and it 
was rejected. However, it seems to me that the 
story might go in a couple of other of their 
western books. Can I resubmit it, or are stories 
submitted there read with the requirements of all 
the western books in the house in mind? 

Joun GEIGER, 
Dallas, Texas. 

That's a tough question and not easy to answer. 
In the case of Popular, or other pulp houses, consult 
The Writer's Year Book's article, "The Chain Pub- 
lishers‘and the Titles They Own." You will note 
each group of titles has an editor in charge of 
them. You may assume any story sent to that editor, 
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or to a magazine in that group is considered for no 
less than these books, But is it considered for all the 
others in the chain? Sometimes yes, sometimes no. 
That's one of those things you have to learn by 
doing business with each house and corresponding 
with the editors. Generally, you may assume a 
rejection from one house implies rejection by the 
entire group; build up the few exceptions through 
your own correspondence experience. These vary 
from season to season.—Ed. 


"| Have a Book" 
Sir: 

I have completed several chapters of a non- 
fiction book, and before going ahead with it, I 
want to know whether or not it is salable. Can 
I submit these chapters or do I have to finish 
the book before a publisher will read it? 

PETER CoopER, 
. Columbus, Ohio. 

On non-fiction books, it's usually easier and 
cheaper for writer and publisher to follow this 
method: Submit two or three sample chapters from 
your manuscript along with an outline of the entire 
book. Keep this outline brief, no more than three 
typewritten pages. Refrain from telling the pub- 
lisher how good your book is, but if you have any 
particular technical qualifications which make you 
specially eligible to handle your subject, state them. 

Such a submission will save postage and get you 
a speedier report. If the publisher is interested, he 


will perhaps give you a few pointers on how to slant 
the rest of your script.—Ed. 


It Doesn’t Pay to be a Phony 
(Continued from page 34) 


your rewrite, and you have a bright new 
filler. 

But if you take a filler, add no ideas to 
it, and merely change the wording, you are 
“borrowing without putting back into the 
pot.” This is bad literary practice and, as 
always eventually happens, the editor runs 
into the original filler and sees that you 
have done him out of a few dollars by word 
changing instead of adding ideas. 

Probably the majority of sharp operators 
do their dark journalistic deeds more 
through ignorance than dishonesty. But 
there are a few who deliberately cheat. 

Both groups make it hard for honest 
writers to sell business editors on subjects 
such as higher rates. 

Every sharpie who thinks he has a new 
trick is only perpetrating an oldie that edi- 
tors—and _ pprofessionals—have seen for 
years. Pretty soon, everybody knows him 
and then, brother, there ain’t no more 
checks. The golden goose is dead. 





200 S. 7th St., Dept. E1 


WRITER'S SERVICE 
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Juvenile and Young Peoples’ 
Magazines 

Builders, Third and Reily Streets, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Dr. Raymond M. Veh, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.75 a year. “We want 1500-word stories of 
clean, high-type young people 17 years of age 
and up in romance and adventure of an inspir- 
ing type. Occasionally buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is $5.00 
per story.” 

Children’s Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
short stories of 1800 words for boys and girls 
10 to 12-years of age. No photographs or poetry. 
Manuscripts accompanied by return envelopes 
and postage are handled promptly. Buy six 
months in advance of publication date. Payment 
is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Friends, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Issued weekly; 80c a year. ““We want short 
stories of not more than 700 words for children 
up to 9 years of age, showing Christian conduct. 
Buy photographs at times, and poetry. Report 
within a month, Payment is 25c per 100 words 
for the stories and 5c to 10c a line for poetry, 
depending on quality.” 

My Counsellor, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Florence M. Beabout, Editor. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; $1.25 a year. Sunday 
School publication for 9-13-year-old boys and 
girls. “We want 1500-word stories that show the 
reality of Christ in the problems and adventures 
of boys and girls. No racial problems or Bible 
stories. Also use 600-word and 1500-word articles 
of boys and ‘girls doing something significant as 
Christians or ‘object lessons from the world about 
us’ with spiritual truths drawn. No photographs 
or poetry. Author’s information sheets and sam- 


ples sent on request, accompanied by addressed. 


envelope. Report in three weeks. Payment is Yc 
to 1c a word, the month following acceptance.” 

Trails for Juniors, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Miss Marion C. Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.10 a year. Sunday School publication 
for 9-12-year-old boys and girls. ““We want short 
stories, 1600 to 2200 words, written from the 
standpoint of boys and girls of 9 to 12. Must 
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have literary quality, worthy idea for story con- 
tent and plot, good characterization and action 
which reaches a satisfying climax without morali- 
zation. Stories should have a certain amount of 
originality and be slanted toward this audience 
without patronization. Most articles are written 
by assignment. Use seasonal and nature poetry. 
Do not buy many photographs; mostly solicited 
for specific needs. Reports vary. Rate of payment 
varies according to the merit of the manuscript.” 


The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, III. Millie R. Powell, Editor. National 
W. C. T. U. children’s magazine. “We want 
character building, total abstinence, and anti- 
alcohol stories, 600 to 1000 words. Sometimes 
buy photographs, but no poetry. Payment is Yc 
a word.” 

The Young People, Route 3, St. Peter, Minn. 
Rev. Emeroy Johnson, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; 80c a year. “We want short stories with 
Christian spirit and motivation, up to 3000 
words. Use a limited number of articles on 
nature, biography, travel, music, rural youth 
work, Scouting, hobbies, etc., 100 to 1200 words. 
Photos are also used, especially if they illustrate 
articles. No poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $3.00 per thousand words, on publica- 
tion.” 


Pet Magazines 

Kennel Crier, P. O. Box 626, Babylon, L. I, 
N. Y. Ainslie W. Walter, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We have our own 
correspondents. Occasionally accept outside ma- 
terial if unusual and of interest to canine owners. 
Use poetry once in a while. Report in two weeks. 
Rate of payment varies, on publication.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Oregon Outlaw, 221 Shepler Street, To- 
ledo 9, Ohio. Ethel E. Owens, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year. “We want stories of the 
Old West, articles on short story and song writ- 
ing, hobbies, and home money-making plans. 
Articles must be authoritative and must not run 
more than 1000 words. Writers should query 
before submitting. Payment is 1%c a word, on 
acceptance.” 
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CRASH THAT LINE IN ’49! 


A sampling of 1948 checks 
for writers working under 
my direction. A.L.F. spon- 
sorship brings checks like 
these! 
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WHO'LL MAKE IT IN ‘49? 
At the end of 1947, a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they were going. But in 1948 a 
good percentage of them began appearing—among them the author who got that $750 SATURDAY EVENING 
POST (Curtis) check—his second sale. These writers had heard about what | had done to help authors pick 




























destinations, and reach them, for almost a score of yyears—and they crashed that line. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


ROUND UP—I948: As we go to 
press December, !948, not all returns 
are in—but 1948, in spite of im- 
possibly high production costs has 
been one of the best book years for 
my clients. 

THE RECORD: Among 1948 suc- 
cesses (published or sold): 2 books 
sold from outline; 2 others done on 
assignment, 2 assigned (publication 
later-this year, with expectations of 
20,000 sales); recent full page ad in 
the Times Book Review on one book 
sold from outline; $2,000 in adver- 
tising spent on another in the three ’ 
months just ended; subsidiary rights placed include second 
serial, British, French, Spanish, Australian and African. 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
MCKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 








You can do in 1949 what you might have done in 
1948—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1948 and 1947 and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you have. But 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their scripts—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RE- 
LATIONSHIP. 

Plenty of writers are going to make it this year— 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 


could be your year. CRASH THAT LINE IN ‘49! 


WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when vy send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them. Once | decide where your 
true talent lies, we go to town—which is why |! ve 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY ING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 
plus of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision ood presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 
10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Can you take frank criticism? Do you need 
literary guidance? Individual assistance? | 
have directed writers since 1935. Your 
problems solved by mail or by interview. 
Novels, short fiction, articles, plays. Ghost- 
writing. Editing, revision, collaboration. 
Sales help. 

FREE READING AND REPORT ON NOVELS 
Information upon request. Prompt service. 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. SU 13458 

North Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately with 
extra first page and carbon. 50c a thousand words. 


FRANCES L. GINGRICH 
19355 Patton Ave. Detroit 19, Mich. 











The Little Volames 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room ... for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays . . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We tix the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we’ll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 























Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Is. 
sued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues, 
“We use a 25,000-word lead novel, told entirely 
from the girl’s angle and heavy on the love, 
emotional angle. Today’s girl and today’s prop- 
lems. No sordid sex stuff. Good, clean, whole- 
some stories only. Also use short romantic love 
stories not over 5000 words in length. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance. 


Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Helen Davidge, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ““We want novels and 
novelettes up to 15,000 words and shorts up to 
5000 words. Straight romance angle, without ex- 
traneous plot trimmings; off-trail treatment wel- 
comed in shorts. Buy poetry, but no articles or 
photographs. Report in ten days. Payment is lc 
a word and up, on acceptance.’ 


Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy;. $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 30,000-word lead novel, with girl 
viewpoint throughout. Modern girl heroines with 
modern problems. No sexy or sophisticated stuff 
in these stories. All stories must be clean and 
wholesome. Also use short stories not over 5000 
words long. No articles, photographs or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Romance Western, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City 17. Mrs. Irma Kalish, Editor, 1069% 
W. 39th Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love stories of the modern West, with heroine’s 
viewpoint, 3000 to 15,000 words. Also articles 
with romantic Western flavor. Buy poetry up to 
20 lines, but no photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use a 
15,000-word lead novelette, a 10,000-word nov- 
elette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words in length. All stories must be told from 
the girl’s viewpoint. They should have modern 
backgrounds and describe the activities of today’s 
young woman. No sordid sex or sophistication 
is desired. We want good, clean, wholesome 
stories. No articles, photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 1'c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


The Fairfield Line, Inc., 2732 W. Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. “We want greeting 
card sentiments for Birthday and Everyday 
cards. Report in a week.” 
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Gartner @& Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Ill. Janice Trimble, Editor. 
“We generally prefer sentiments maintaining a 
gay, informal, conversational tone. Want conven- 
tional, relative and humorous verses, 2 to 8 
lines long. Also short prose. Especially interested 
in clever comic ideas. Report usually within two 
weeks. Payment is minimum of 50c per line, on 
acceptance.” 

Stanley Greetings, Inc., 800 E. Monument 
Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio. Raymond Stark, Editor. 
“We want simply constructed, conversational 
greeting card verse for all seasons. Report within 
a week. Payment is 50c per line and up, on 
acceptance.” 

The Zone Company, 60 S. E. Fourth Avenue, 
Delray Beach, Fla. L. H. Friedlander, Editor. 
“We want Birthday, Christmas, and General 
greeting card verse, Florida only. Also buy 
Kodachromes of Florida only. Payment is 50c 
per line for verse.” 


Syndicates 


Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Tom Newman, Editor. “We 


‘buy anything and everything worth while print- 


ing in daily newspapers, magazines, and Motion 
Picture stories. Also cartoons, comics, poetry, 
etc. No photographs. We charge a reading and 
handling fee of 35c even for poetry. Same is re- 
funded when sale is consummated. Report in a 
week. Payment on cash and cash-royalty basis. 
Also bonus in some Cases.” 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. “‘We buy photographs only. Pay- 
ment on acceptance.” 

General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. S. George Little, Presi- 
dent. “We are interested only in daily and Sun- 
day newspaper features on a long-range program 
basis.” 

Glanzer News Service, Suite 6, Tivoli Theatre 
Bldg., 15% Richmond Street, East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario, Canada. Phil Glanzer, Editor. “We use 
trade journal articles and features, but are not in 
the market at present. Buy photographs also. 
Report almost immediately. If required material, 
payment made immediately, otherwise manu- 
scripts are returned immediately.” 

Globe Photos, Inc., 139 W. 54th Street, New 
York City 19. William Eisnitz, Editor. “We want 
photographic features and color transparencies 
suitable for editorial or calendar use. Payment is 
made weekly, 50% for black-and-whites and 
60% for color.” 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky, 
Editor. “At present we are in need of photo- 
story layouts comprising 6 to 10 pictures and 
text. Payment is on 50-50 basis, on publication.” 

Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Herbert Lanks, Editor. “This is a picture essay 
bureau and we buy photographs.” 





INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 






















Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry 6c per line, minimum 
$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 
reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 



















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c Per 1000 Words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 






































TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent for a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 

"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: |. How to "dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3.The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to I0c per word. 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA” is 
a course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you to 
know your profits and losses as a writer and also 
provides a manuscript record. 50c. 


Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 
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King Editors’ Features, 102 Hillyer Street, 
East Orange, N. J. A. Rowden King, Editor. 
“We are interested in merchandising texts of 
general application to all types of retailing, 
which do not mention the merchandising and 
specific problems of any one type of retailer.” 


Trade Journals 


The Central Constructor, 707 Keo Way, Des 
Moines, Iowa. O. W. Crowley, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $3.00 a year. ““We use a large amount 
of editorial only once a month and have staff 
writers who handle this. We can, however, use 
photographs of construction (heavy construction 
—buildings, roads, bridges, etc.) projects under- 
taken in the state of Iowa. Payment for photos 
is according to the subject matter, on accept- 
ance.” 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. Olive E. 
Potter, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles and 
photos on active construction projects in high- 
way, heavy, and heavy-building fields. Photos 
used must be good action pictures and accompa- 
nied by complete detailed legends. Report in two 
to three weeks. Payment is $12.50 per 1000 
words and $1.00 per photo, on acceptance.” 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City 18. Laurence Wray, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles concerning the merchandising activi- 
ties of retail electrical home appliance dealers. 
Buy photographs. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is made monthly ; $1 for every item of less 
than 100 words, 2c a word for news or articles 
over 100 words, and $3 per picture.” 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York City 18. George W. Kable, Editor. 
Issued 10 times yearly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. 
“Articles used may deal with successful and 
profitable uses of electricity in rural areas, sav- 
ings of labor and money, earnings, health, new 
applications, technical data, experimental re- 
sults, farm experiences, social benefits related to 
‘high line’ service. We especially like farm and 
home experience backed by records showing how 
money has been made or saved, or farming im- 
proved, through the practical use of electricity. 
Articles should be written for farm readers and 
should aid just plain farmers to use electricity 
beneficially on their farms. We can use more 
short articles than long ones; maximum limit 
2000 words. Photographs bought. Report in one 
to three weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis- 


P. H. Woods, Editor. 


consin. Issued monthly ; 
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35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want illustrated 
‘methods’ articles on work of shovels, draglines, 
cranes, tractor equipment, drills, hauling trucks 
and blasting. ‘How it was done and with what 
equipment’ coverage of important construction 
projects over the world. Up to 4000 words and 
24 illustrations per article. Photographs bought. 
Report in ten days. Basic rates are 2c a word 
and $2 per photo; payment for small items on 
acceptance and feature articles on publication.” 

The Explosive Engineer, 900 Market Street, 
Wilmington 99, Dela. Joseph I. Horty, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 30c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use descriptive articles on the uses of com- 
mercial explosives in industry—primarily mining, 
quarrying and construction. Lengths, 1000 to 
5000 words. Buy photographs of use of ex- 
plosives only, and poetry of the same type. 
Report in a week. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City 17. Paul F. Frese, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use brief, concise how-to-do articles on garden- 
ing or on unusual plants or flowers by experi- 
enced home gardeners. Buy photographs to 
illustrate articles. Use occasional garden poems. 
Report in four weeks. Payment is $4.00 a 
column, on publication.” 

Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 


York City 18. Roy Miller, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a 
news-magazine strictly. No cartoons, fiction, 


poetry or ‘how to do it’ articles. Just want news 
of interest to food manufacturers. Clips are 
OK, but we have correspondents in most areas. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Payment is 
lc a word, on publication.” 

National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Carman Fish, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We buy no copy, but do buy some 
photos.” 

Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. Betty Hoover, News & Features Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year 
(limited to members of seed industry). “We 
want 1000 to 2000-word features giving novel 
methods used by seed dealers to boost sales, 
preferably illustrated. Photographs bought. Re- 
port within two weeks. Payment is $10 per 
page of printed matter and $1.00 per photo.” 

Water & Sewage Works, 155 E. 44th Street, 


New York City 17. L. H. Enslow, Editor. Issued’: 


monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
technical material on water purification, sewage 
disposal, and industrial waste treatment. Buy 
photographs with articles. Report in 30 days. 
Rate of payment depends on length, average $10 
per 1000 words.” 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


A. E. van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 


Family. 





published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
check for the article, “The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 


“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
your course back in the dark days of ’31 and °32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 

“T believe that Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. It was a mile- 
stone in my career.”—A. E. Van Vogt 


Here’s Proof of Benefits 


From Palmer Students and Graduates 


1. About Instruction Values 


Following are brief excerpts from letters (names 
on request) regarding the clarity of lessons, the 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of 
instructors, the individual attention received: 

“J want you to know that this association 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a most 
enjoyable experience.” 

“Believe me, your notes are most valuable... 
They are like living seeds that sink right into 
rich soil and sprout immediately.” 

“Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted me, 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a good 
mind, and (b) the course is really going to give 
personal attention.” 

“When asked about the Palmer Institute, I 
gave them ( Writer’s Club) a glow- 
ing account of the course. They were especially 
interested in the fact that a writer actually 
corrects the assignments .. .” 

“T think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
as a wonderful friend who is giving me more 
help and understanding than anyone else ever 
Wi <cai™ 


How Palmer Helps 


Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped 
established writers, as well as aspiring men 
and women who want to write, to attain 
greater success. As a Palmer student, you 
received practical assignments which you do 
at home. Your work is individually handled 
by professional writers who quickly return 
it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. 
Being successful writers themselves, Palmer 
instructors know and understand the trials 
and tribulations. They know when and 
where and how to give constructive criti- 
cism, give encouragement, develop latent 
ability and rekindle old enthusiasm. Thus 
your own individual writing style is care- 
fully developed. You save time, effort and 
money in preparing for a successful career. 





> About Successful Results 


Sells Before Completing Course 

“The wealth of information in 
your lesson covering all phases of 
writing, plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have 
my check for an article if it 
weren’t for the guidance of Palmer Institute.”— 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 


Two Stories—$255 Cash 


“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I’'d do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I'll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Book Tells How 
To learn how helpful Palmer training 
may be to you, send for free book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Send today. 


Approved for Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-19, Hollywood 28, Cal. 





FREE” oy 
Palmer Institute of Authorship H 
BOOK 1680 N. Sycamore 3 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-19 + 
. 
Please send me free hook ‘““‘The Art of Writing Salable H 
Stories’’ which explains how I may increase my income 5« 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. § 
Mr. : 
DE. |  .iceewe tbe s soenes sespaanés sepeeeenaness see cosh eee . 
Miss ) . : 
1 
: 
Address 1200-00 s 
H 
CRF. osscvessscsensesve Zone..... Stab. os.cccssecvtseeane . 
Veterans: Check here ( ) if eligible for G. I. training. § 
J 

. . . . 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for February issue 
must reach us by January 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











WINTER AND WRITE at Mary Robinson’s Icicle 
Rest Home, Leavenworth, Washington. 


4 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, $1.75. Black, Black and 
Red, or Biue. Typewriter Carbons 842 by 11, $1.50 
per hundred. Combination offer: both $3.00. Jobar 
lypewriter Supply, vept. WD, P. O. Box 921, 
G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE will accept assignment 
to go anywhere and do anything. What have you 
to offer? Box H-2. 


RENT BOOKS BY MAIL. Latest fiction, non-fiction, 
mystery. Writers’ books a specialty. List on re- 
quest. Dolphin Library, 22015-B Celes, Woodland 
Hills, Calif. 


SPACE INDICATOR records number lines typed. 
Measures top and bottom margin, Ensures uni- 
formity of each MS page. Attach to your type- 
writer in less than a minute. Cost negligible. Card 
brings details. Box 441, Plainfield, N. J. 


WANT TO BUY a casebound copy of Charles Car- 
son’s invaluable text, “Writing the Magazine Arti- 
cle.” State price and condition. Lv. L. Miller, Box 
145, Salem, Oregon. 


SMOKIES RIVERFRONT LODGE. Writers’, artists’ 
ideal haven. Selected few. Reservations. Miss Edna 
Draper, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


200 GENUINE ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS $5.00. 
Informals with envelopes 100 for $5.95. Forman, 
Box 303-W, Jamaica, New York. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages), accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library, Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
* Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING’—How the author makes his 
hobbies of writing and photography pay. 15,000- 
word booklet, $1.00. Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 1, Tennessee. 
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SHUT-IN=-Would like to have envelopes to address 
for firms; good work, rates reasonable. Mrs. R, H. 
Spencer, Murrells Inlet, South Carolina. 


FREE-THINKER, graduate engineer, interested in 
serious writing, invites intelligent correspondence, 
friendly exchange of ideas on the Meaning ot Exist. 
ence from those atheistically inclined. Box H-4, 


DESIRE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK, 1941, pay $2.00. 
Ted temen, 6508 E. Greenlake Way, Seattle 3, 
ash. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy. 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LOVELY FELT LAPEL COIN PURSE, 3 inches, wear 
on coat, 50c; your name in gold on 16- pencils, 
assorted colors, gift-boxed, $1.00; 200 Suggestions 
Money-Making Careers, 75c. Alice’s Hobby Shop, 
461 13th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Portu- 
guese, Russian self-taught with basic ‘Learn-A- 
Lingo,” the amazing word game. University ap- 
proved. Any language $1.00, or full set $5.00, post- 
paid. Money-back guarantee. P. O. Box 852, Red- 
lands, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Ever 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service, for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Adservice, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. : 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE. Prepa- 
ration types of formats $1.00. Writers’ Service, 
Box 665, Parsons, Kansas. 


500 %x2% FOUR-LINE GUMMED STICKERS, 35c. 
Red border, 50c. Myers Sales Company, 1228 
Adams, Owosso, Michigan. 


WRITERS! Make your dialogue sparkle! Over 500 
synonyms for “he said,” only 50c. ENTERPRISE, 
467 Del Paso Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 


BOOKLET, “Working Your Way Through College.” 
$1.00. Lee Dickinson, Box 385, Hampton, Virginia. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertaining humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


ENJOY “FOREVER AMBER”? Get a list of 120 
— books, 50c. B-127, Station E., Columbus 5, 
io. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. nclose stamp. “The 


Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk ‘i opics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rolin O, Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


NECKTIE EXCHANGE. Send me eight ties you don’t 
want. I will send you eight different ties, neatly 
cleaned, pressed. Pay postman $2.00 plus postage. 
— Tie Exchange, 230 N, 31st, San Jose 12, 

alif. 


BACK ISSUES magazines reasonable. 
magazines ten for $1.00. Reedmore, 
Ninth, New York, N. Y. 


FREE-LANCE ILLUSTRATORS for job work by 
mail. Reasonable rates. State needs and enclose 
25c for pencil roughs; prices. F. A. Longfellow, 
Lambert Lake, Maine. 





Digest-size 
240 East 








CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets that sell 
my stuff to top markets regularly. Send $1.00 to 
——- pauuies, 3016 Meadowlark Place, Harris- 

urg, Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING reveals your personality pro- 
file? Do people like you? Individual personal analy- 
sis $1.00. Howard Jack. Certified Grapho-Analyst, 
2701 Downer Ave., Richmond, California. 
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NEED VITAMINS? LACK PEP, VITALITY? If you 
ag! from fatigue, nerves, run-down condition 
to a vitamin deficiency, try potent Magill’s 
Efemplex Vitamins. Send no money, e will 
send a 40-day supply. Test these “miracle-workers” 
for seven days. If they help, send $3.00. Otherwise 
return unused portion within 10 days. Magill Vita- 
min Company, Box 430-CM, Springfield, Missouri. 


4 NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded promptiy. Low 
monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. 
Arlington, 131A West 42nd St., New York City. 

















MALE WRITER, psychology student, seeks opinions 
on old- fashioned discipline. J. Chieco, 1614 Wm. 
H. Taft Road, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy of 
the monthly AMERICAN CARTOONIST magazine. 
Market tips—Biographies—and articles on the 
comic art field. Write American Cartoonist, Box 
Al-WD, Lawndale, Calif. 


WANT A BETTER JOB? Send 50c for a tested plan. 
You too can advance yourself. Industrial Relations 
Bureau, P.O. Box 501, Elmira, New York. 

BEGINNERS ATTENTION! Plots for love stories, 
$2.00 each. Counselor, Shadow Lake, Gloverville, 

South Carolina. 


CONTEST WORKSHEET HELPS YOU WIN PRIZES 
in current contests. Copy 25c. 12 issues $2.50. 
Art Reiss, Box 566, Wellston Station, St. Louis 12, 
Missouri. pe 

APPLIED physics—chemistry consultant will assist 
in technical aspects of articles or fiction. Fee $10. 
R. B. Reddy, 45 Carroll Ave., Takoma “park, 
Maryland. 

Personable widow-writer, wishes middle-aged cor- 
respondents who enjoy travel, literature, people, etc. 
Box H-3. ——— 

TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete oo nea Bicotey 
listing 3806. Every trade bu 
hobby and interest. $1.00. Commercial Ragrestas 
Publishing Co., 34AN North Ritter, Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


EMCEE MAGAZINE. 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. 
Homan, Chicago 23. 











aro- 


Containing monologues, 
outh 


Emcee, WD, 1508 


MAKE MONEY by mail. Others do. “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample 10c. 
Raymond Hackmann 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 


6, Ohio. 


The Plot Book, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to Chicago.) 
Writecraft Service, Steger, Ill. 


books. 
Penna. 


3000 new-used courses, Large list, 10c. 


Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 


UP TO $10,000 A DAY FROM EACH NEWSPAPER. 
Over 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and 
Canada alone. Self- Syndicate Your Own Columns, 
Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics—— 
to chains of newspapers. That’s how O. O. Mc- 
Intyre and others got ‘started! New 5000-word 
Folio compiled by our staff, “How To Self-Syndi- 
cate Your Own Material,” is the most complete 
work of its kind. Includes Self-Syndicate Pro- 
cedure, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales Let- 
ters to Editors, Sample Agreement Form. Make 
the established syndicates notice you! Complete 
Folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if requested. Gift 


copy of “100 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures” included with Folio. Supply limited. Order 
now. American Features Syndicate, Desk 182, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 

SEND SEVERAL questions and wishes. $1 for my 
time. Kind analysis of your questions. Will help 


you more than anything! Enclose airmail stamped 
envelope for quick reply. Hobo Jane Sams 1426 
No. Dak. Ave., 
magazine.) 


Sioux Falls, So. Dak (Mention 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in 4 4 
ost- 


this magazine, Natalie Newell, 


writer, 


YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED, thirty cents. 
| V. Hartman, McCrory Apts., Atlantic City, 


. 
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TYPEWRITER PROFITS Folio, 50c Camera-Jour- 
nalism booklet, 25c. Free writer’s book list. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


MALE, 43 invites correspondents. The Tarheel Poet, 
3 Kennewick Ave., Kennewick, Washington. 


SONGS PLUGGED. Frankel, 1508-W South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 





SEVEN hobby and mail order magazines—money- 
making tips, ideas, offers—10c. Pennybaker, Box 
141, San Marcos, Texas. 


SHORT FEATURES that sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Steger, Ill. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE JOBS and how to get them. 
Live and work in the film capital. List of studios 
and addresses. Hundreds of jobs. How to apply, 
etc. $1. Box 61, Woodland Hills, Calif. 


LADIES! EASY EARNINGS for home lovers. Com- 
plete procedure outlined. No investment; no can- 
vassing. $1.00. Dorothy Michael, Laceyville, Pena. 





DASH OFF Short-shorts new easy way. Dollar book: 
50c. Writer’s Calendar: 25c. Plot book detailing 
over dozen different methods: $1.00. All three: 
$1.50. BENNETT, Box 403, Blue Ash, Ohio. 


FAR FROM NEW YORK? $1.00 brings you unique 
plan to give your manuscripts swift and complete 
coverage of New York Markets. William J. Elliott, 
822 East 219th Street, New York 67, N. Y. 


COMPLETE $100.00 NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE of 
America Course. Like new. Highest offer gets. 
Mrs. Nellie Spear, R.R.1, Russiaville, Ind. 


SYNDICATE YOUR OWN NEWSPAPER COLUMN. 
Complete information from my own experience 
fully explained. One Dollar. Box 61, oodland 
Hills, Calif. 











WRITE SONG POEMS? If so, you'll want “Write 
Your Own Music,” complete, simple method of 
composition. No previous music training necessary. 
$1.25. Newmount Publishing Deeds Dept. 11, 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THIS. 
ee | to Human Behavior” Write for 

er _ Wiggins, 1448 W. Madison St., 
inois. 


WRITERS 
Get my 
details. 
Chicago, 





COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED WRITER (pre- 
ferably in vicinity of California) wanted to 
write expose and biography that will make fortune. 
I have money for publication costs and publicity 
campaign. Please Write, giving full particulars, 
experience, phone number, etc., to P. O, Box 626, 
Los Angeles 53, Calif. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list, Smith 
Peabody, 


Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, 


Mass. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C. O. D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” Offers, 25c. Home- 





work News, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 

PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing selling, we will 


develop your ideas into a well plotted, emotionally 
appealing, balanced outline. We plot for selling 
writers. Will help you. Send story idea and $3.00. 
We will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Steger, Ill. 
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“SYNDICATE,” the magic word that can mean 
$50,000, $60,000 a year to the writer, artist. New 
folio “How To Set Up and Operate a Feature 
Syndicate” looks at the field with the rose colored 
glasses off and gives practical down-to-earth 
directions and information on scouting the market, 
getting ideas, contacting prospective clients, copy 
makeup, rates, agreements, etc. Complete folio 
$5.00 postpaid. Write your name and address on a 
slip of paper, clip it to your check or money order 
? we it now. Donovan, Box 122 B, Jersey City 

3, N, 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS ON PAPER, you 
may earn up to $2000 year, supplying ideas for 
= le conveniences for the home, garden, office or 

rkshop. Special markets pay cash for ideas only. 
Write, G. Hendrickson, Argyle (18) Wisconsin. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, he Bg markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gioria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





WRITE lesson-like material for easy, intriguing, new, 
self-correcting, educational procedure. Great pos- 
sibilities. Investigate. Information, 25c. Paul 
Nesbit, Estes Park, Colo. 





MONEY! Need more? Details free. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


WILL HEIDEMAN’S Complete Short Item Course 
with over 150 markets listed, only $1. Heideman’s 
folio, How to Write Short-Shorts, 25c. Both for 
$1. Bennett Perryman, Route 2, Duke, Oklahoma. 


WILL ALTRUISTIC HUMANITARIAN, nature ye 
(men too) answer letters? Theodore Dufur, 4012! 
Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 











SOUND SHORT STORY PLOTS, character motivated, 
plausible, complete, not just outlines. Prompt serv- 
ice. Specify a‘venture, love, detective, etc. One 
dollar each. Philip Clark, 5632 S. E. Tolman; 


Portlana 6, Oregon. 





SECRETS OF YOUTH, $1.00. Specialty Sales, 520 
W. Superior, Wayland, Michigan. 





$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
per week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 710 
Penna Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 





SPEEDWAY to Checkville. 
formula for coaching yourself to write salable 
News, Articles, Fiction. For quick results send 
$1. full price. Fisher, 2538 Sale Place, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


Shortest known practice 





WOULD LIKE TO LOCATE a copy of the novel 
Modern Slaves, published in the thirties. Box H-5. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, IIl. 





SONG POEM WRITERS? lists of collaborators & 
publishers, 25c each & 3c stamp; send 50c for 
both. John Broyles, 917 Central, Kansas City, Mo. 





EX LIEUTENANT & WRITER—29 wants shoulder 





to cry on: Interest: James Smith, 199 York St., 
Jersey City, N. J 
PUBLISHERS: I have excellent Yitles for new 


magazine publications. 5% Royalty. Smith Hansen, 
Box 72, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Od Successful Enter- 
prises,” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 





FURY: YOU ARE MY GOD AND I AM MY DEVIL. 
There will be no more heresy and my guilt has 
been punished. A man wants forgiveness.—Tex. 
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BY LEO SHULL 


J UST to show what can be done witha 
little self promotion, we will relate as 
exhibit A.the case of a columnist for this 
magazine. 

A lady we know, age 23, former actress, 
said: “You are always giving other people 
advice. Why don’t you use some of it your- 
self. You always know what other writers 
should do. Id like to see you make a 
million dollars.” 

These harsh words contained a few 
grains of truth, we must admit. For seven 
years, we have been advising American 
writers how and when, and here we are 
without a million dollars ourself. 

True, we’ve been busy running a pub- 
lishing office, which gets out two weeklies, 
three monthlies, some annuals and a’ few 
other oddities, and we were too occupied 
to be listening to the right advice. 

But we picked up the phone and \called 
the first radio station we thought of and 
asked: “Who is your program director?” 


It turned out to be Ted Cott, vice- 
president of WNEW, to whom we said, 
“Are you interested in five minutes of in- 
side theatrical news which we will broad- 
cast for you?” 

“Can you make it fifteen minutes every 
Sunday night?” asked Mr. Cott. “Come 
see me this afternoon, and we’ll drink it 
over.” 

To make a long story read like a million, 
we went on the air Dec. 12. All we had 
to do was get up eight pages of rewrite 
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fom next week’s newspaper (Show Busi- 
ws). Then a director and sound man 
gut in sound effects of music (“There’s No 
pusiness Like Show Business”); presses 
pling; people yelling “Curtain Call”; an 
giress reciting with a Shakespearean 
brogue ; an announcer yelling “Tomorrow’s 
yews tonight, by that man about Broad- 
way, Leo Shull” (presses rolling). 

Because we gave addresses with each 
itm, the minute the program ended, the 
witchboard became clogged for twenty 
minutes with people asking “Where did he 
sy that man lives, who wants that script 
(or actor) ?” They had to get some of the 
sund engineers to the switchboard to 
handle the calls. Made it appear as 
though a lot of people were listening to the 
program. 

This, fellows, is self promotion. Don’t 
wait till they call you, call them. Also, 
as Benjamin Franklin said in 1758, “He 
who. would thrive must ask his wife.” 

Now why can’t you all call your local 
radio stations, immediately, now, ask for 
the vice-president, and start making your 
own million? ‘There are lots of vice- 
presidents in radio, one for every writer. 
Here’s one: Write your own script, rent 
a motion picture camera, buy $9 worth 
of film, shoot your own story; and if it’s 
good, take it to your local film exchanges 
to try and make a deal. Or you may be 
able to take it to your television station. 
* * * 


Broadway is rather interésting these days. 
There are a lot of nice shows running on 
the stem. “Goodbye My Fancy,” by Fay 
Kanin (the cover girl on the 1949 WriTER’s 
Year Book) tells of a lady reporter who 
returns from the wars to see her old 
crush, a college professor. She finds out 
he has been so busy raising money for 
college football stadiums and such that he 
has lost the idealism which attracted her 
to him. He had to compromise a little, 
be practical, and now he was a successful 
pomposity. A nice mature play for mature 
people. 

Maxwell Anderson just introduced a 
new play about Henry VIII with the very 
busty Joyce Redman and Rex Harrison 
playing the leads. A very spicy play. But 








practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background for 
stage, screen and television writing . . . helps 
you with fiction. My students write for actual 
markets. Many sell while taking this individ- 
ually slanted course. Write today for free 
literature. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 


FRECR GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 





MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. Intel- 
ligent handling. Prompt courteous service. 
All work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
50c per 1,000 words 
Book Manuscripts 30c per 1,000 words 
Poetry lc per line 








WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








Two literary critics, both published writers, 
will analyze, edit your manuscript for pub- 
lication. References, reasonable rates, per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


L. EPPLEY 
121 W. 75th St. New York 23, N. Y. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
from clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and Ma College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and_in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me_my 
two standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, $3.60, and Poets’ Handbook, $1.60, both postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 


you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 
CLEMENT WOOD B kill, Del , N.Y. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


Our courses in Short Story Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and ] 
criticism; frank, h 


Juvenile Writing. 
others, offer constructive 
onest, practical advice; real teaching, 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER’S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately, by expert typist. Corrections 
in spelling and punctuation. 


Carbon and extra first page 
50c per 1000 words 


FERN ROBINSON 
6601/2 Capital Ave. S.W., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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2 GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK} 
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Polk-A-Dot Primer for Poets— One Dollar ¢ 
381 N. E. 20th S#. 
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Miami, Florida 5 
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Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs; no sym- 

bols; no machines; uses ABC’s, Easy to learn; easy 
to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly 
low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices ani 
Civil Service. Write for free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6701-9, 
SS West 42nd, N. Y. 18. 


GHOSTWRITING 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 
Let a published author help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a colorful, dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situations. 
Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle 
of romance or adventure. 

| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, no 
job is too big or to small. 

Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. SALES ASSISTANCE. Only 
manuscripts of merit wanted. Please write 
details of help needed. And send story 
if you wish. 








Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California. Phone HI 0193 








Mr. Anderson’s interpretation of history, 
as usual, is done with mirrors. 

Moss Hart’s play, “Light Up The Sky, 
which deals with some of the Broadway 
celebrities, is sold out every evening. He 
has written in Billy Rose, Eleanor Holm, 
Guthrie McClintic, and the Broadway 
neighbors are flocking to gape. The acting 
is superb; it has one of the best cast of 
players ever seen. The parts are lusty, rich 
with flavor and hilarious. The script is not 
too well written, as the criticis said, but the 
audiences are vastly amused. 

Jose Ferrer has finally come into his 
own. He is now an accepted star, and sin- 
gle handed pulled a failing show into a 
successful hit. He’s playing in “The Silver 
Whistle,” a Theatre Guild production. He 
also stole the film, in “Joan of Arc.” A 
very talented actor. We enjoy his work and 
rate him in the tradition of Helen Hayes, 
John Barrymore and that category. 

“High Button Shoes,’ after running a 
year, reduced its prices 20%, moved toa 
larger house and jumped its weekly busi- 
ness from $35,000 to $45,000, despite the 
lower prices, proving the cheaper the seats, 
the more money you make. 

* * * 


There are a dozen shows in rehearsal 
and another dozen due to go into rehearsal 
soon. Money seems a little harder to raise. 
We took a look at two plays, just financed. 
One is called “Leaf and Bough,” directed 
by Rouben Mamoulian. There are twenty- 
five backers and they put in a total of 
$70,000 for just this one show. Even such 
a hard headed business man as Robert 
Christenberry, manager of the Hotel Astor, 
put $5,000 into this show. 

Another show, “Bravo,” written by 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, is 
about backstage people. It didn’t get very 
good reviews, and what surprises us is that 
such seasoned business and theatrical peo- 
ple didn’t bother letting the “glamor 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that aol 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records a various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 








Chicago 47, Ill. 
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ruck” angels come into it. Max Gordon 
put $45, 000 of his own money into it, and 
Miss Ferber, $13,000. Kaufman put in 
$13,000, and even Moss Hart put in 
$3,750. However, they may get their 
money back if the films buy it. 

* * * 

The stage manager of “Born Yesterday,” 
who is also a director, says he has read fifty 
scripts in the past few months and still 
doesn’t have one to produce. Send them 
to the Henry Miller Theatre, 124 W. 43rd. 


Dean Goodman just sent another show 
out on tour, with Sylvia Sydney, and says 
he is ready for a new script. His office is 
at 246 W. 44th, Room 811. 

The American National Theatre and 
Academy reports they read two scripts a 
day, sixty a month, and have placed dozens 
of them with little theatres and college 
theatres for production. They welcome 
new scripts. 139 W. 44th. 

Still seeking a play is Edward Choate, 
who produced “Decision” several years 
ago; one of the finest men in the theatre 
we know. News Week Bldg., 152 W. 42nd. 

Three years have passed, and Theron 
Bamberger, who produced “Tomorrow The 
World,” still has no play. 1430 B’way. 

David Lowe, a very enterprising young 
man, really a hustler and a creative fellow, 
cannot find a play, he tells us. Has set up 
anew office at 63 W. 44th. 

Then there is the Contemporary Produc- 
tions, two young men in their early thirties, 
who have hit upon the idea of getting in- 
vestors to put up money for three plays at 
once. Their budget is $100,000, they have 
half of it raised and have two of the three 
plays. They are hunting a third and will 
welcome very, very good scripts. Write 
David Heilweil at 234 W. 44th. 

Every day at 1 P. M., we go shuffling 
down Broadway to Sardi’s where we stand 
at the bar or go in and table hop, and 
there we usually find Jesse White, one of 
the funniest actors we know. He always 
has a story, and no one tells them like he. 
Well, it’s time he found a play written 
around a distracted-comedian-type. So we 
suggest that such a play be sent to him at 
209 W. 57th. 











BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 


money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write td sell. Send for particulars. 
HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. N EE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 

















23D Green Street 


EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
neatly, accurately, and promptly done. Al " work mailed 
flat with carbon and your original. Minor corrections in 
spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last page. 


50c per 1,000 words lc per line poetry 


ALWILDA WITMAN 
961 Nocta Street Ontario, California 


By Popular Request—THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Opens‘its doors to serve you again 
Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words, $2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing,$10.00 

Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 














Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 
TYPING ‘ 
Electric Typewriter 
25 years nig siege 
Manuscripts 40c er thousand words. Poe per line. 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, “spelling, ag es if 
desired. One carbon copy and — first page fre 
Also mimeographing, addressin, at feasonable rates. 


YOU PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 


Stenographic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
OME, IDAHO 











Pei tied dd aera 


ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


4 
( 
( 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in ¢ 
‘ 
( 
( 
4 





ook and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
F The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


i i ie 
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313 West 35th _. 
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Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Descriptive Folder 

THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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STORIES 


WRITE! wovers 


for the TOP market 


It is no harder to sell to the top market than it is 
to land at the bottom! Follow my original, exclusive, 
personal coaching method. One client sold to Satur- 
day Evening Post seven times, another has sdld six 


novels. 
Send for my FREE booklet ‘“The Road to Writing 
That Pays.” With it I'll include information on my 


revealing TWELVE PILLARS OF WRITING WIS- 
D 


OM. No obligation. Send today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 
New York 10, N. Y. 


102 East 22nd St. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, Accurately, and Promptly. 
corrected. Also Mimeographing. 
Rates on Request. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Chester, W. Va. 


Minor errors 


Box 79 








SPARE TIME INCOME PLANS! 


"A Shoestring Start in Mail Order"......... 25c¢ 
"How to Make Money with a Typewriter"... .25¢ 
"10 Ways to Make Money at Home”...:....25¢ 
"A Shoestring Start in Publishing”........:. 25¢ 


American Success Aids, Desk 35, Bellmore, N. Y. 











MORE THAN 500 


DATES TO TIE TO IN ’49 


900 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





SCHOYER’S 
VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 


of History; Humon Interest; the Arts; Science; 
Crime; Births; Deaths; for daily use in 1949. 


FOR ALL WRITERS, SPEAKERS, EDUCATORS 
ORDER NOW — SEND $2.00 TO: 
SCHOYER & CO., 304 Ross St. © 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. . a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you - joy reading them, oe o learn to write them. 
I’ve a COLL TER’ “5 JUD E, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG- MAKER i you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-WD, Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Manuscript typing done accurately . and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
Ppromptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





HOW WE SERVE YOU 


Ghostwriting — Research — Editing 
Criticism — Revision — Collaboration 
Free: Leaflet W 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
132 Nassau St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. + Cortlandt 7-0470 
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Note for the New Year: If you wishy 
write us, please phrase your question y 
that it can be answered with a “yes,” “no 
or a short sentence ; otherwise, we put itz 
our pocket for later dispensation, then w 
transfer it to next day’s suit, then it movg 
to the coat, then the desk, and once it hiy 
the desk, the enemy camp counter attack 
Also, send self addressed envelope, 
penury creeps in. And not two stamps, 9 
we begin mutilating the envelope, ofte 
fatally. 
$500 Drama Contest 
Sir: . 

The Repertoire Little Theatre announces th 
Edward Lamb Playwriting Contest, which offey 
a $500 cash award to the winning author. Tk 
contest is open from now until June 15, 1949 

Any person regardless of age, training, 





full length plays. All entries must be origind 
creations; no musical plays will be considered 
All scripts must be typed in accepted play 
script form, and pages should be bound ¢ 
fastened and numbered. Cover or title pag 
should carry the title of the play, classification) 
and the author’s name and address. The Re 
pertoire Little Theatre reserves the right & 
produce the winning play without royalty, bu 
the play will remain the sole property of th 
author. It also reserves the right to edit an 
play for their production or rewrite parts if they 
deem it necessary. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope i 

you wish your script returned ; but the Theatr 
can assume no responsibility if scripts go astray. 
Final judging will be no later than Oct. 1), 
“1949. Address all manuscripts to: 

Jury or Awarps, 

The Repertoire Little Theatre, 

16 Tenth St., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


Play Scripts Wanted 
Sir: 

Beginning January 1, 1949, I will be reading 
original three-act play scripts in hopes of finding 
something suitable for production at a summer 
theatre next season. 

Particularly sought will be light comedies of 
the George Abbott production type, although 
I’ll have an eye cocked for anything worthy of 
professional production. Naturally, I am in 
hopes of finding a script which can graduate 
from the summer theater to Broadway. 

I request the scripts be mailed to me per 
sonally, be accompained by the usual stamped 
return-mail envelope. I assure prompt readings 
and reports. 


perience or residence may submit one or | 


Donn Harte Munson, 
Apt. E, Bldg. 64, 
Champlain College, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 


nounces thel FOR MARCH 


vthe tf 1, AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
e 15, 1944 CANDY SALESMAN OF YOUR CITY. 
‘aining, «.§ Slant: How the war brought a revolution 
he a = in the candy industry. Kinds of candy still 
conse scarce; most popular types; the health 
~pted play Value of candy. 
bound of 2. HISTORY OF PUERTO RICO 
title pagf AS A TERRITORY OF THE UNITED 
— STATES. Puerto Rico was created a ter- 
: lead yf ttory on this day in 1917. Geographical 
oyalty, bug facts about Puerto Rico, as related by a 
rty of thf local citizen who has visited there. 
Poa af $ POLICE FINES IN THE DAYS 
‘itil OF YORE. Slant: How inflation has 
nvelope ig descended upon the courtroom. . Offenses 
¢ Theatr that draw the heaviest fines at present; 
go astray§ monthly income of the city from fines. 
Oct. Sf 4, THE YOUNGEST RADIO AN- 
NOUNCER IN YOUR STATE. Pro- 
eatre, grams he enjoys the most; his most exciting 
moments in announcing; how he thinks 
radio programs can be improved. 
5. HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH 
; . § FLOWERS. Contact a local photographer 
reading 6 : a 
of findingy Who is an expert in taking pictures of 
summer flowers. Flowers most difficult to photo- 
graph; the most beautiful flowers, in the 


oe ¢ subject’s opinion. 
ortiey t THE NIGHTLY COST OF 


am is STREET LIGHTING IN YOUR CITY. 
graduatef Slant: How bright lighting results in a 
reduction in the amount of crime. How 


me Per} long does the average bulb last? 


stamped 


readins| %. ANCIENT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
IN THE POSSESSION OF LOCAL 
CITIZENS. Anniversary angle: The first 
book of common prayer was published on 
this day in 1540. Oldest Bibles locally. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to inning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My 5) _ 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENI 
MAGAZINES teaches everythi it is necessary to oo 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 


Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing, 
editing and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and exfra first page free. 
Mailed Flat. Sixty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 





Offers a strong personalized course in elementary and 
advanced poetics with new values in methods of attain- 
ment. Don’t miss this outstanding opportunity in the 
Science and Art of Writing Poetry. Let our experienced 
writers, critics, teachers help you to improved production. 


THOMAS M. BROADFOOT, 05. Director 
632 Melba Street Dallas 8, Texas 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 














DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 
THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 





Secret of Creative Brain Work 


Oak Lawn Ave, 


Music for your song-poem commpemet and arranged to 
your complete satisfaction: $17. . . Professional 
arrangements for your melodies: 44 50... . Original 
songs composed for all occasions. 


43 Sumner Hartford 5, Conn. 


INCREASE VITALITY—RAISE IMMUNITY 
Results Positively Guaranteed 
Author wrote fourteen books and courses in four years 
Free Descriptive Literature 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, INC. 
Dallas, Texas 





GHOST COMPOSER 


Write for Details. 
E. A. MARTIN 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript yma and neat! 


pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 





Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 


W ANALY ZE Handwriting 


cod grade bond cents— 


or corrections, carbon copy, extra first Bore go last 


IDA SINGER 













NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 

fying earnings reported by graduates in FREE 

Employment, Credit, Social Service, 

lice and Entertainment fields. Others 

have ae profitable private prac- 

tice, full «, cpere ——. " — 

Problem an ocations ‘ounselors 

Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON ———===4 
and Grapho Analvst FREE. 

A. 1. G. A. Ine., Dept. 102, Withelt Bidg., Springfield, Me. 


. 7 1 5 




















A NEW ADDRESS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE, which has offered 
new and established writers a personalized literary service, 
is expanding its facilities and is moving to: 


24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE specializes in a 
complete service from manuscript to marketing, 2 i 
detailed individual reports and editorial appraisal of short 
stories, novels, poems, plays and articles; intensive, interna- 
tional marketing and creative editing. 

Writers who wish information are invited to write to: 

Miriam Gilbert, Director 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 


24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts: 15c per page. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue 





Orinda, California 



















LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 


Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D. 211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 















WRITERS’ REJECTS 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories, Articles and Poems Publishers 
Would not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given With 
Each Published Reject. 


Beginning Writers Say Writers' Rejects Teaches 
Them How to Write. 


Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From Get- 
ting Rutted, 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25c 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 


243 W. 4th St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 





SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems to a thoroughly trained and 
reliable Composer. Free Examination. Send 
poems today. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, neat work promptly done. Ribbon copy on 
bond paper, free. Order extra services, punctuation, 
etc., if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
Work done to please you. 


DOLORES 
714 N. 21st Place 


BOWERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 








SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Yours May Be "THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your Best Poem (Aug Subject) for Free Exami- 
nation and Outstanding offer. Write for Free Instruc- 


tive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
- « « Recordings Furnished .. . 
UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H. St. 


Salem, Indiaia 

















8. THE WEALTHIEST FIGURRs 
IN SPORTS. Business investments that 
have paid off well for the athletes. The 
highest paid players from your state. 

9. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF HIs. 
TORIC HAND BELLS. Slant: The de. 
cline of the art of bell ringing. Bell ringing 
with choral singing. 

10.. THE BUSIEST HOURS of 
LOCAL BANKERS. How banking houn 
are longer than most people realize. Pet 
peeves of bankers. 

11. BEGINNING OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. Inject the fact that this 
day in 1794 brought forth the first war 
ship of the United States. Early Secre. 
taries of the Navy; designers of early war 
ships of Uncle Sam. 

12. WHAT KIND OF BAIT DO 
LOCAL FISHERMEN LIKE TO USE? 
Are many anglers already thinking about 
the spring days of fishing? The fishermen’: 
biggest catches. 

18. POPULARITY OF THE PENNY 
POSTAL. Ask at the local postoffice whether 
the sale of penny postals runs high. Facts 
about stamps, as the highest denomination. 

14, ELI WHITNEY AS A MANU. 
FACTURER OF FIREARMS. Whitney, 
who was granted a patent for a cotton gin 
on March 14, 1794, made many firearms 
for the government and realized quite a 
bit of money from them. 

15. ARTICLES LOST AT THE 
LOCAL RAILROAD STATION. The 
variety of lost items. Are many suitcases 
forgotten? Slant: How the hurried tempo 
at railroad stations causes confusion. 

16. TWINS IN THEATRE WORK. 
Slant: How a large number of twins not 
only look alike but share the same interests. 
Confusion in regard to twins; leading an- 
bitions of the twins. 

17. ST. PATRICK’S DAY. Let a 
local native of Ireland tell about favorite 
dishes of food in Ireland. 

18. A LOCAL CHILD WHO HAS 
AMAZED PEOPLE WITH HIS, OR 
HER, SKILL IN ACROBATICS. Acro- 
batic feats performed by the subject. How 
many pounds can the child lift? 

19. HOW WARS HAVE BEEN AN- 
TICIPATED. Cite the example of the 
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battleship “Oregon,” which began a voyage 
around Cape Horn on this day in 1898 in 
anticipation of the Spanish-American War. 

20. VETERAN DOCTORS OF 
YOUR CITY WHO ALWAYS HAVE 
BEEN IN PERFECT HEALTH. To what 
do they attribute their good health? The 
most memorable experience during their 
medical careers. 

21. THE HIGHEST DAMS IN 
YOUR STATE. How much hydro-elec- 
tric power do they generate? The pioneer 
dam in the state. Slant: How dams, with 
their enormous supply of power, enable 
the cities and communities to reap progress 
with their various industries. 

22. THE PASSAGE OF THE 
STAMP ACT BY THE BRITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT, TO THE TERRIBLE 
ANGER OF AMERICAN COLONISTS, 
ON MARCH 22, 1675. Heavy taxation 
down the years, as in time of war. 

23. KEEPING CHURCH BUILD- 
INGS CLEAN ON THE EXTERIOR. 
How often are the churches of your city 
painted? Most common repairs about a 
church. 

24. A VISIT TO A T. B. SANI- 
TARIUM IN YOUR STATE. This day 
in 1882 marked the discovery of the tuber- 
culosis germ. History of the state T. B. 
Association. 

25. THE UPS AND DOWNS OF 
SUIT FITTING. Fitting slim men, fitting 
tall men, fitting fat men! Slant: How 
gents display the utmost vanity in trying on 
suits. Viewing a suit in mirrors; the leading 
colors in suits at present. 

26. TALL TALES BY LOCAL BAR- 
BERS. What are the tallest tales ever heard 
by the tonsorial artists? 

27. THE LATEST SNOWS ON 
RECORD IN YOUR COUNTY AND 
STATE. Contact weather men. The lar- 
gest snows in March or April. 


3,500 WINNING ENTRIES 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. WO 
13 E. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa 








* YOUR MANUSCRIPTS ° 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


Carbon free—Extra first and last page free 
Mailed flat promptly—S0c per 1000 words 
(Discount on book lengths) 

MARGARET R. CONN 
107 East Main St. Uniontown, Penna. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Promptly, neatly, accurately by professional typist. 
Pica or Elite type, good bond, extra first page, carbon 
copy, proof read, mailed flat with your original. 
Rates: 50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
45¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


H. L. GREEN 
Box 704 Meridian, Miss. 








YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 


GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’ and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 














NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING 


Here is an interesting course designed to aid publicity chairmen, news and feature writers. If your 
goal is magazine fiction or articles, our course will give you a solid foundation and a ush in the right- 
direction. Detailed helpful criticism given with each assignment and*you start writing with the first lesson. 
Regardless of the type of writing you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing 
the easy flowing, condensed style so necessary to the successful writer. Drop us a postcard for detail 


Box 294 NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES Santa Monica, Calif. 

















28. DEAN OF LOCAL GOLFERS. 
In what other sports does he take part? 
His best score on the links. Other mem- 
bers of his family who indulge in golfing. 

29. WHAT IS AN IDEAL KIT- 
CHEN? Put that question to a number of 
housewives in your city. What they expect 
the kitchen of 1960 to resemble. 

30. THE CUSTOM OF POUND- 
ING THE PASTOR. Is this practice still 
in much use in your section of the state? 

31. HIGHWAY SIGNS. The designs 
of these signs and what they signify. How 
the signs are included in examinations for 
applicants of driving licenses. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. Mr. Chips, 
a prized fox hound, becomes lost on a 
hunting trip in my state. A few days later, 
after a search party gives up all hope for 
his return, the dog trots up to his owner’s 
porch. Despite a distance of 82 miles he 
has found his home! 

This kind of dog keeps a writer out of 
the doghouse. ; 

Ever hear of a talking dog? Well, I did. 
I swapped the story of it to the editor of a 
Sunday School magazine for a check. I 
also rounded up the facts about a monu- 
ment to a mule, and the article sold the 
first time out—to Our Dumb Animals. 
The same magazine took a feature of mine 
dealing with a hotel operator in my state 
who collects hundreds of dogs . . . miniature 
reproductions. 

Clyde Beaty comes to town, so I turn out 
a newspaper feature relating his experiences 
with animals. A resident of a nearby city 
proceeds to Hollywood with a wonder dog 
‘that lands screen roles, and I work this 
into a feature. What animals roamed my 
state during the days of the settlers? I 
found the answer in some ancient books, 
with profitable results. * 

Furthermore, in producing a daily quiz 
for a newspaper syndicate, I include an 
animal question at least four times weekly 
because of the universal interest, to young 
as well as old. 

Dogs serving in warfare inspired many 
articles. What has become of local dogs 


since their return to civilian status? Corner 
a zoo keeper for all sorts of information 
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about animals; do the same thing with 
local veterinarians. What goes on in ap 
animal hospital? Build an article around 
animal surgery. Winners of dog and cat 
shows are worthy of stories; so are the 
oldest pets locally. Mascots, as of the local 
fire and police departments, make good 
copy. Widely-travelled animals await your 
treatment; ditto animals in court. 
Newspaper and magazine features may 
dea] with animals that are pets of the great 
and the near-great. Remember Falla? 
Present in print the pets of Cabinet mem- 












bers and other government big-wigs. To 
get closer home, how about the pets of such VI 
individuals as the governor of your state or E 
the mayor of your city? 4 
Horses of stars of Western movies offer ol 
good opportunities for checks, especially read | 
when the actors make personal appearances 
in your city. You can’t go wrong on Much 
bloodhounds. dd. / 
Other subjects: Animal funerals and §o Pe 
cemeteries, laws on animals, dogs who ac- gist t 
company their masters to school, animals §#U" 
in comics and literature, St. Bernard dogs At + 
as heroes at finding lost travellers, the tall- 98° 
est and the longest animals, dogs who are high | 
fond of flying, animal organizations and 
homes for animals, and artificial breeding 
in the cattle world. 
Now and then animals are named in vd 
wills, while animals, as guinea pigs, play f 1 
an important part in medical experiments. [° ' 
Consult hospitals and laboratories for a hes 
feature about such experiments. Unique 
dog houses will rate a check; likewise dogs | 
that battle flames to save their owners. Dig ts 
up data on songs concerning animals and : 
also dope about superstitions connected ae 
with animals, as black cats and ground- td 
hogs. How did these superstitions origi- aa, 
nate? Marketable material also includes J. 
yarns on animal artists, sculptors and te 
story-tellers. eh 
That isn’t all. Animal freaks, such as | 
two-legged calves, always attract attention. 
Persons like to know about animal diseases. | Yoy 
What animal has the highest Intelligence fare 
Quotient? What is the pulling power of factic 
the various animals? What is the speed of famp 
this and that animal? 
By the way, have you a pet? om 
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— eapectant discovery relating to 
mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than 1/100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
able of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
teach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac- 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 


mind—that mysterious silent something which 
“whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
are the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 


VW 
What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 




















mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci- 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 


Not For General Distribution 
Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world—are invited to write for a compli- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, ““The Mas- 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe J. D. K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


T[AMORC} 


California 


San Jose 
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Beginners 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 


four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Adires ...... 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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A Tip on Taxation 


By Guy Emery 





Aone about this time each year, writ. 
ers like everybody else, have to start figur 
ing what they owe Uncle Sam out of thei 
annual income. 

If this was your good year, and the 
chunk out of your pocket is going to be siz 
able, cast your eyes over a 1945 decision by 
the Treasury Department: 

As amended by TD 5458, June 15, 1945, 
Artistic work or invention: Section 107 (b) 
provides that if, in the taxable year, the 
gross income of an individual from an 
artistic work or invention covering a period 
of 36 months or more (from the beginning 
to the completion thereof) is not less than 
80 per cent of the sum of (1) the gross in 
come therefrom in the taxable year and (2) 
the gross income therefrom in previous tax 
able years and in the twelve months follow. 
ing the close of the taxable year, then the 
tax attributable to such gross income in the 
taxable year shall not be greater than the 
aggregate of the taxes attributable to it had 
it been received ratably over (1) the part 
of the period of the work which had pre 
ceded the close of the taxable year or (2) 
36 calendar months, whichever is_ the 
shorter. 

What this means can most easily be illus- 
trated by an example. Suppose in 1948 you 
hit the jackpot with a book which sold to 
the movies and was serialized in a big slick, 
You made $100,000 from it—a nice, round 
sum. 











Up until that time, pickings had been 
lean, and you hadn’t paid any taxes for the 
past few years. But you’d spent 36 months 
doing research, polishing and perfecting a 
writing style and assembling material be- 
fore you sat down and wrote a final draft of 
your novel, 

You can pro-rate your income over the 
period the work was done—provided it was 
thirty-six months or more—and instead of 
paying taxes on the lump sum of $100,000, 
you will pay three times the tax on one 


third of it. (If you did pay taxes, you can” 
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After a conscientious — of 
catalogues, WRITER’S DI 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


over a score of publishers’ book 
recommends the following books 






































GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
EN Serr $2.50 
Flesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 
a eee 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 
0 S| eee 3.75 
‘ohn B. Opdyck 
rammar Simplified.... . 1.50 
James A Fernald 
OS eee 3.75 
John “‘Opdy ick 
Manual of Co; ht Practice... 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
Phili Witenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
mua Seid” Book... .......000% 2.50 
The ‘“‘Sophisticated Synonym”’ 259 
The Substitute for “Very”... ... 2.50 
Underworld and Prison Slang. . 1.00 
ie cet Aum 3.75 
and Abusage............. : 
w» * p Ras ag 
Webster’s Dictionary.....:...... 1.50 
ee 3.00 
Adams 
NE ois ain swiecdwele'cs 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Seamer eee 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
rn Criminal Investigation. . 3.50 
u Soderman & O’Connell 250 
DRL on duadevisee vee 
rie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
ats Sis vn w alse a aceite at 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 
erry & Best 
Writin — ea 2.50 
Writing - re © jevenile ere 2.00 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
The Magazine Article........... 3.50 
Crawford 
Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
Brennecke 
prhaige e in Article Writing.... 3.00 
ae: = pale s 
riting and lling Special 
Feature Ar Arcicles SEE OE OTS 4.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate eee -50 
Photo Almanac................. 4 





Mathieu & Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 


















} Writing Novels to Sell. . 
D’ Orsay 





PLAY WRITING 





Professional Radio Writing 





Albert R. Crews 
ate” ,. gre err ee 2.50 Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
arl Warren 
Playwriing fc for Brentuey....... 260 ee 4.00 
Pointers on Playwriting pasiescaeke 2.00 Max Wylie 
r —— Sereeapla a SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing = ; ees: y 3.50 a to Revise Your Own 1.25 
=r tories : ro octie Be 
Anne Hamilton 
Write ina Play..--.-000-se0ees 3.00 Let’ A Lei 2 Short Shorts........ 2.00 
oy Evans 
Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION hee Useell : 
Analysis ef Se. a Short Story 1.00} Pulp F Pi meg LGA ery eee 1.00 
you Robert Turner 
101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
oun lackiston 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain Write the Short Short... . 3.50 
Woodford = Written, “try Short Sh 3.00 
oodfor t ort Shorts...... y 
| ER eee eee "Mildred PI Reid r 
Wm. Wallace Cook Writing Magazine Fiction. 2.50 
Story Plotting Simplified........ 2.50 Campbell 
eath — f P Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
36 Seana Gunton Soaighids 2.00 Kammerman 
eorges Polti 
Wee * ent 2.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
uaread i. ier Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 
W. B. Pitkins 
POETRY een OS Sea eee 3.50 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 Characters _ aad Story.... 3.50 
Stanton A. Coblentz Maren Elwoo 1 
Art and Technique of Writing 0S eee .00 
(So aac tea Saat aie 2.50 > Deshi peneensetren tps 3.00 
Clement Wood re asnie 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 Indirections ressesecoccocs 2.00 
Clement Wood Sidney Cox y. 00 
ae i wey EO Saaeeee 2.00 | LEt’ Bing Binney DR. s > scores 2. 
obert er 4 4 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 a Se Salable..... 2.00 
Anne Hamilton The Mi 4 i "* —_. 1.50 
Seven Prindples of Verse........ 2.50 e H a 2 meres ees . 
nne Hamilton < 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 | MY Last Million Readers --+ee+ 3.00 
ma. od ~~ lified 1.50 | The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 
a tial A Pearl Hogrefe 
Robert K. Buell aster ined 2.00 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 | °¥: ais De ee Te ~ 
Wests Fae peered 1.00 | Stories La RR eee 4.00 
une Barr ee sony 
Writing Liske Verse...... 2.00 Trial .and Error................ 3.00 
Richard Armour Jack Woodford 
Words Into Type..............- 5.00 
RADIO WRITING a 4 — ge 
obert ay 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Working With Words........... 1.50 
ny ~ FS Re RaRTISES a Fok ¢ Seca’ 1.00 ws _L. svete ; 2.00 
b ers riters: Help Yourseives........ ? 
How ng S ond Write bens Mildred 1. Reid 
aa . 3.50] Writers: Here’s How 1.00 
dee ‘Keith Mildred I. Reid 
ow. So wae for Television.... 2.75 Weneees ~ 5g ee eee 2.50 
oug Allan ildre ei 
More Dales a.os¢ Ke on 3.00 | Writers: Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
eters Corwin Mildred I. Reid 
Pointers on Radio Writing. ..... 2.00 Wiltes, Non-Fiction. ........... 3.00 
Josephine Niggli alter S. Campbell 
nee Seer How to Write 6.00 The ‘Waking of Fiction 3.50 
(ft. Eas offman 
Art Henley Writer’s Paper Kit 6.20 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 





















WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











still pro-rate your income from the book 
back and add it to whatever other income 
you had in those years.) 

In our example, the tax on $100,000 5 
$58,000 plus. The tax on one third of it 
$33,333.33 —is approximately $13,000, 
Three times that is $39,000; 39 from % 
is 19. 

Every little $19,000 helps. 


You’re in the Business Now 
(Continued from page 23) 


money to the authors, because in the origi- 
nal contracts the authors retained thei 
rights. 

The word “serial” refers to the medium 
of publication, namely, a periodical as dis 
tinguished from a book. “First serial rights’ 
would be bought by a magazine printing 
your story for the first time. First magazine 
publication, even if occurring after publica 
tion of the story in book form, would alw 
constitute an exercise of first serial right 
Second serial rights would only be involved 
in a second publication in the periodic 
field. “Serial rights,” of course, have no 
reference to any serialized appearance ina 
publication, such as a two, three or fou 
part serial story. The phrase refers merely 
to magazine publication. 

It has become customary for the pub 
lishers to share serial rights after book 
publication with the author, 50-50. This 
is the split also on reprint rights and o 
book club rights. Many publishers depend 
on subsidiary rights to keep them going. 

Retain as many rights as you can in what 
ever you sell—the rights may some day bk 
worth more than you got for the original 
publication. 
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Writer's Chis 


Indianapolis Writers 
Sir: 

The Indianapolis Writers’ Club would be glad 
to welcome new members with a sincere and 
ambitious interest in creative writing. The only 
requirement is that they be actively writing. 

We meet twice a month in a downtown loca- 
tion. Manuscripts are read and criticized, 

For further information contact: 

Marian L. Coonse, President, 
52 N. Ritter Ave., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


Boston Tea Party 
Sir: 

A group of writers, professional and beginners, 
meet every Wednesday evening in Boston for the 
purpose of reading manuscripts, exchanging criti- 
cism and studying markets. 

We will welcome into our group new writers 
of every type of fiction. This is an informal non- 
dues-paying group. 

M. G. LunpBERG, Secretary, 
The Writer’s Circle, 

40 Court St., Room 1013, 
Boston, Mass. 


Future Pros 
Sir: 

I am very anxious to join or form a writers’ 
club here in Brooklyn to further the common 
interests of writers who are interested in becom- 
ing professionals in their field. 

Will anyone interested please communicate 
with me? . 

DorotHuy MENCER, 
4600 Ninth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Ulster 3-4613 


Lonely Writer 
Sir: 

Since moving here from California, I have not 
been able to contact anyone interested in writing. 
If there is a writers’ group near here, I would 
like to join. In the past 10 months, I have sold 
four fiction stories to juvenile markets and have 
had two poems accepted by the Montana Farmer- 
Stockman. 

If there is no club or study group here, will 
any one interested in starting one get in touch 
with me? 


LEONA MAUGHAN, 
Star Route, 
Ronan, Montana 





Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Verse, 
five cents the line: minimum, $1.00. Free re- 
port on typewritten novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
oe 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
79 











Ghosting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- 
ligious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 


"Writing for a Living,"’ 207 pages, cloth .. $2.50 


“"How to Publish Profitably,"" paper. 
"Atomic Short Story Technique,"" paper 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. ©. Box 148 seas Ariz. 


1.00 


1.00 § 











LITERARY TYPING 


Beginners find understanding helpfulness in my intelli- 
om service. Professionals come to me again and again 
cause my service is adequate and cooperative. And m 
fees are a snug fit for even a lean pocketbook! Special 

assignments solicited. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








Are You Floundering for Lack = of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

y invite you to submit pn ge for REE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned pro y if ford unavailable. 
If acca they__ will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW RITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSES PRESS 


(Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 








Specialize in Drama? 
Sir: 

The Chicago Scribblers have changed 
meeting night to the second Saturday evening 
each month. 

We can accommodate about 150 persons q 
will welcome newcomers who are interested 
any field of writing. We are planning to add 
drama group and are interested in reading j 
published plays that the club can produce. 

There are no dues or admission fees to ¢ 
sessions. The group reads and criticizes membep 
work in a lively, constructive manner. Pergg 
interested can contact me for further informatig 

FLORENCE 
Box 531, 
Chicago 90, Il. 


M. WHEELER, 


Where Men Are Men 
Sir: 

We would like to invite anyone sincerely 
terested in creative writing to our Thursdg 
night Writers’ Club meetings, You do not ha 
to be selling to join us; your ticket of admissi 
is sincere interest. We are meeting in downto 
San Antonio. 

ZEIGER Hay, 
Box 2018, 

San Antonio, 
Fannin 7990. 


Texas, 











SELL YOUR 


SHORT-SHORTS 





Serials. Articles, Columns. Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have 
written a short-short which you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in 
the current popular markets. Markets are also wide open for all types of serials and 
novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2.00 for 
short-shorts up to 1,500 words; $3.00 from |,500—3,500 words; $5.00 from 3,500— 
5,000 words; serials and novels, $10.00; articles and columns, $3.00 up to 3,000 words; 
poems, $1.00 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on 
foreign sales. 


3 VALUABLE BOOKS for short-short story writers: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT- 
SHORT by Robert Oberfirst—Postpaid . . . $2.00, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT 
STORY by Robert Oberfirst and others—Postpaid . $2.50, SHORT-SHORT 
STORIES by Robert Oberfirst—Advance orders . . . $2.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST., Literary Agent 
P. O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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New Year? 


Or are you going to realize the sense of achievement and security that comes with 
the knowledge of a job well done. The next twelve months can mean the beginning 
of a wonderful experience—with no limit to the number of stories you can write and 
sell, or you can sit in the utter throes of despair among any number of mediocre 
stories and plots, for another 12 long months. The choice is yours and either way 
you take no risk! You can hope against hope that sometime during the next year 
you will find the salable story combination, or you can write us for details about this 
guaranteed service and get the type of professional assistance you need. 

Our PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE guarantees you a salable 
story, which we in turn market for you at no additional cost. 


This 4 Or GUARANTEE cad Your Assurance 


Guarantee 


If you complete the Professional Collaboration Service and do the work 
and make the payments as provided, and are dissatisfied with the results and 


notice by registered letter of such dissatisfaction within ten days after com- 


| 

| 

| 

| benefits obtained, your money will be refunded in full upon receipt of written 
| pletion of the work, you agreeing, as a condition of such refund, to return all 
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letters and other material sent you, covering the various phases of the work. 


In fairness to yourself, send for our remarkable 44-page booklet, “The Truth 
About Literary Assistance,’ which is free on request. It gives details of how the 
D’Orsay Service works with writers, and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, and the Professional Collabora- 
tion Service, which you should investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of 
the trade” so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WRITER'S KIT......... .$5.00 


Established 1919 By 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


AUTHOR "The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks" ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); "Mistress of Spears” ($3.50), etc. 


D'ORSAY SERVICE 
KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 



































MANUSCRIPT TELP 
That Brings You Sales 


THE ONLY TRUE STANDARD by 
which a service can be judged is the re- 
actions of the people who receive it. The 
following excerpts have been taken at ran- 
dom from letters in my files; they are the 
spontaneous and unsolicited comments of 
people who have recently had writing help 
from me.* 


© Your service is first rate. I like the | where I told too much in some places and 9 é 
way you punch straight from the shoulder. | not enough in others.—Joe Grant. 40° 
—J. F. Jurich. q 

® I am so pleased with the story’s ar- “°c 

@ Iam extremely pleased withthe way | rangement in every way. It couldn’t be (a 
you shortened my manuscript, without | better. I have finished reading it aloud to t mw 
omitting any of the important bits of the | my husband, and his first commnt was, bs 
plot. I feel you have kept the spirit of the | “Wonderful! I could listen to that all \ 
story, and I am really very grateful to you | evening.”—Gladys H. Hart. ag 
for what you have done in my behalf.— | - , A ? 
Maude Beery. ’ I have read many books about writ- ke 

ing, but I know I will get more benefit ©) 

@ I received your superb diagnosis, and from “ca letter than anything I have ) 
I can’t thank you enough. Your analysis studied previously. I never got so much oo" 
of the first chapters and your suggestions for my money.—Fern M. Crehan. 6 

. é ee 
regarding the completion are inspired ! I Scores of my clients are now in print. 2 
have already made a new start, following : z * 
; ‘ : If You haven't succeeded yet, write to- ro 
your instructions.—Linda Shuler. > 
day for my free folder entitled “Literary & 


© § hese chadial eth Geo oid meee Help." It tells how we get started. My eA 
script and the revised, and I think you did help consists of CONSTRUCTIVE CRITI- 
a fine job of revision. Besides the minor CISM, DETAILED EDITING, COMPLETE 
mistakes, I can see very plainly (by look- | REVISION, or whatever your special 
ing over corrections on the old script) | needs may indicate. 








Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 





CHARLES 


* Addresses 
given on 
request. 










